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Lafayette et la Revolution de 1830. Par B. 
Sarrans, jeune. 2 vols. Paris: Thoisnier 
Desplaces. 

Tur French Revolution of 1830 forms a re- 
markable epoch in the history of modern na- 
tions. It was the triumph of civilization— 
there was no sacrifice of life or property be- 
yond the urgent necessity—right prevailed 
and was content with its glory. 

The revolution of 1789 was brought about 
by the mere physical suffering of an igno- 
rant people—by the tyranny and the exac- 
tions of feudality. The revolution of 1830 
was one of principle—it was the struggle 
of an enlightened people against that for- 
midable power over which the spirit of free- 
dom formerly triumphed, but which was 
again striving to raise its hideous and muti- 
lated form, and fix its fangs once more upon 
the necks of the French people. 

The part which Lafayette took in the first 

of these revolutions, has long been matter of 
ge history; but an accurate account of 
is connexion with the last was wanting, 
and has been ably supplied by M. Sarraus. 
The long life of Lafayette, his services to the 
American republic, his cpen and dauntless 
opposition to arbitrary power, the consistency 
of his political principles, his high and noble 
character in private life, and the confidence 
felt in hisintegrity, not only by his own nation, 
but by every disciple of freedom throughout 
the civilized world, render him one of the 
most interesting characters of the present 
times, His views and motives have been called 
into question, but only by those men whose 
mean and shameless tergiversations make his 
consistent patriotism the more glorious ; and 
M. Sarrans has come forward, not to rescue 
his name from suspicion—for Lafayette was 
never suspected—but to record those acts of 
high principle, in relation to the events of the 
last three years, with which the public gene- 
rally are unacquainted. 

And nobly has M. Sarrans fulfilled this 
task. He has thrown more light upon the 
occurrences of the 27th, 28th, and 29th 
of July, than any historian of that revo- 
lution, We were ourselves at Paris during 
those days, and mixed a good deal with the 
parties whose names are mentioned in this 
work, We can therefore personally vouch 
for the accuracy of most of M. Sarrans’ 
statements. We knew of Perier’s eagerness 
to uphold Charles X., and to become Prime 
Minister—we knew of Dupin’s feeling on 
the same subject, and his impudent boast- 
ings afterwards—we knew the spirit which 
actuated Broglie, Guizot, and the doctrina- 
rlans; and we were not a little surprised, 
and certainly considered it a very bad omen 
for the future tranquillity of France, when 
Louis-Philippe began his reign by placing 
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power in the hands of such men,—when 
we saw a Guizot, who had been in office 
as Censor of the Press under the Tour- 
bons, become the minister of a citizen King, 
—whuose throne was to be surrounded by re- 
publican institutions,—and carry on a system 
of jobbing patronage, which would have put 
to the blush even the most profligate of his 
predecessors. 

The first part of M. Sarrans’ work, relating 
to the early years of Lafayette’s public life, 
contains nothing that is not to be found in 
the numerous biographies already published; 
—his services in America, his declaration of 
rights at the states-general, his conduct dur- 
ing the subsequent part of the first revolution, 
his emigration and imprisonment. We shall, 
therefore, commence our details at a later 
period. 

The following anecdotes are truly charac- 
teristic. ‘They relate to the period of Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba :— 

* During these events, as during the first re- 
storation and the subsequent return of the Em- 
peror, Lafayette took no share in public affairs. 
His attitude was one of perpetual protest against 
the violation of the principles he supported. 
But when the congress of Vienna declared 
Bonaparte an outlaw, and the coalition of Euro- 
pean powers was again arrayed against France 
for the avowed purpose of seating Louis XVIII. 
by force of arms a second time upon the throne 
he had been compelled to vacate, Lafayette 
emerged from his retirement. On this occasion, 


being invited by Prince Joseph, in the name of 
freedom and his country to come and examine the 


sureties given to the nation, and thereby to foreign 
powers, he replied, that suek an appeal during 
such a crisis admitted of no hesitation ; but that he 


brought with him a large stock of incredulity, in | 


compensation of his ico great confidence in the year 
eight. a e 

“General Lafayette, in expressing a wish that 
the assembly should assume a character capable 
of inspiring the nation and all Europe with con- 
fidence, said that its conduct would determine 
whether it should be called The Representation 
of the French People, or simply, The Napoleon 
Clb. * * *# 

“In the secret committee which sat the same 
evening, Lucien Bonaparte, the Emperor’s 
Commissary, having made an allusion to the 
levity of the French character, Lafayette rose, 
and, in the most imposing and dignified tone, 
spoke as follows:—‘It is a calumnious asser- 
tion, which has just been made. How can 
any one dare to accuse the nation of levity 
with regard to the Emperor Napoleon? Did 
it not follow him over the sands of Egypt, and 
into the deserts of Russia, to fifty fields of battle, 
in his disasters as well as in his victories; and 
is it not for having so followed him, that we 
have now to deplore the loss of three millions of 
Frenchmen?’ These few words made a pro- 
found impression upon the assembly, and Lucien 
himself respectfully bowed his head before the 
veteran apostle of liberty. * * * 

“The British ambassador having expressed 
doubts of the legality of a Chamber of Deputies 








convoked by Bonaparte, ‘I am surprised,’ La- 
fayette answered, ‘that a statesman of your nation 
should not see that the powers of a national 
assembly are derived, rather from those who 
clect its members, than from him by whom it 
is convoked. And as we are upon that topic, 
my lord, I must beg of you to recollect, that 
during the revolution of your own country, which 
I, as well as you and your countrymen, must 
term glorious, the situation of the army of 
James II. was somewhat different from the 
French army, in its relation to Louis XVIII. 
James had, himself, formed it, had fought at its 
head, and it owed him gratitude; but this did 
not prevent the troops composing it, together 
with the king’s favourite, your great Marlbo- 
rough, from deserting him in the night, not to 
place themselves under the national flag, but to 
join a foreign army, a foreign prince, and fight 
under a foreign banner.’ 

“The same ambassador having applied to La- 
fayette, informing him that there would be no 
peace, unless Bonaparte were delivered up to 
the allies; he said, ‘I am surprised, my lord, 
that to make so base a proposal to the French 
people, you should have applied by choice to a 
prisoner of Olmutz.’” 

The following rapid sketch of the persons 
comprising the Polignac administration, is a 
spirited outline. 

“ Nevertheless, at this dangerous period, the 
nation assumed an imposing attitude, and faced 
with courage and indignation the impious fac- 
tion, into whose hands its destinies were thrown. 
On all sides was heard the cry of anathema 
against the reviving generation of court minions, 
mistresses and flatterers, which absorbed the 
royal confidence. 

“Public opinion then examined the indivi- 


| dual claims of the new ministers, and found each 


of them foul with that political leprosy which, 
during three centuries, had afflicted France. 
And who, in effect, were these ministers? The 
first was a Roman prince [Polignac], filled with 
ultramontane maxims, and whose unhappy des- 
tiny it seemed to be, to live and die in the 
practice of plots and conspiracies. The second 
was he of the categories of blood [Labourdon- 
naye]; the third that debonair prefect [Chabrol], 
who, perceiving the guillotine in its progress of 
political murder along the fertile banks of the 
Rhone, declared, that the errors of govern- 
ments should always be buried in the bowels of 
the earth. The fourth was the spoiled child of 
the congregation of Jesuits [Montbel], and his 
want of talent had become proverbial ; the fifth 
[Courvoisier], the promoter of the prevostal 
courts ; the sixth [Bourmont], a traitor, a turn- 
coat, whose sword had branded with disgrace the 
French name; and the seventh—a Mangin. 

“Such was the composition of this ministry. 
Here was hypocrisy and fanaticism ; there, vio- 
lence; elsewhere treachery and servility ; and 
everywhere, bad faith, and a hatred of our in- 
stitutions. Acts soon stamped the men—every 
aristocratic passion was in ferment: there was 
no dormant resentment, which was not fanned 
anew into a blaze—no foolish expectat on, which 
such a signal did not revive. 

“ What was to be hoped or feared from such 
astateof things? It could only hold out to the 
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country, a prospect of blood; for it was evident 
that despotism must be resorted to, by men 
without talent, and unable to use the resources 
of a representative government. In such a 
crisis, inaction would have been death; and a 
generous feeling of emulation sprung up, spon- 
taneously, in the bosom of every citizen. Pre- 
parations were made on all sides to combat to 
the death this contempt for civilization, and the 
horror of freedom and national advancement, 
which formed the life springs of the cabinet of 
the 8th of August. Alarmed by the cries of 
indignation which assailed them on all sides, 
in vain did they hesitate to have recourse to 
arbitrary measures ; in vain did they affect con- 
fidence amid the fears and terrors which de- 
voured them; in vain did they protest that the 
nation had nothing to fear: the people knew 
that the public feeling against these ministers 
was but too well founded, and prepared on all 
sides to defend their threatened liberties. From 
the nucleus of the association formed to refuse 
the payment of taxes, diverging rays rapidly 
darted forth in every direction. The press, 
fully sensible of its high mission, waged a con- 
stant war against the measures of government; 
it excited the fear of coups-d’état, and filled each 
individual with the anticipation of a danger 
near at hand. In short, every citizen in France, 
who had a heart to feel for his country, made 
preparations for a determined resistance.” 

The following account of the beginning of 
the revolution of 1830, shows the conduct 
and feelings of Casimir Perier upon this mo- 
mentous occasion. It needs no comment. 

“The struggle between the people and the 
king’s troops commenced on the evening of 
Tuesday the 27th of July, and assumed the cha- 
racter of a regular insurrection. But what oc- 
curred on this day, was only a prelude to some- 
thing more serious on the following days. It 
consisted only in two or three charges made by 
the gendarmerie, and the dispersion of some 
groups of young men and artisans, assembled in 
the Rue St. Honoré, the Place Vendome, and 
the neighbourhood of the Palais Royal. * * * 

“The first member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, who at the commencement of the struggle 
came forward and placed his head in jeopardy, 
was the Count Alexandre de Laborde. At that 
period the insurrection presented nothing but 
the probability of defeat and the prospect of a 
scaffold. Even on Monday the 26th, this cou- 
rageous deputy took the chair at a meeting of 
the journalists, where the question of the pro- 
test and that of opposing resistance to the ordi- 
nances were publicly discussed and determined 
upon. There is not one of my former colleagues 
who does not recall with admiration to his mind 
the reply which M. de Laborde made to a de- 
putation from the law school, charged to insist 
upon the necessity of resorting to arms. ‘Gentle- 
men,’ said he, ‘you are perfectly right. Our 
country does not now call for vain declamation ; 
a unanimous, strong, and powerful action can 
alone save our liberties. ‘Tell your comrades, 
that you found us animated with the same sen- 
timents as yourselves, ready to fulfil the same 
duties and run the same risks. Go, gentlemen, 
and assemble in greater numbers this evening at 
ten o’clock; we will then make known to you 
what we have determined upon.’ 

“At the termination of this meeting of the 
journalists, in which each individual pledged 
his honour to use all the means in his power to 
provoke resistance, and render the insurrection 
general, M. de Laborde called at his own house 
a meeting of the deputies then at Paris, and 
fixed the hour at seven. At eight only a few 
members had answered the call; and among the 
number were Messrs. Bavoux, Daunou, Vassal, 
Marschal, De Schonen, Lefevre, Bernard, and 
Villemain. Hurried on by events, and perhaps 
tired of waiting any longer for his absent col~ 





leagues, M. de Laborde opened the debate. 
Having stated the general feeling, and related 
what had occurred at the meeting of the jour- 
nalists, he showed the necessity of an energetic 
declaration in reply to the ordinances, and 
strongly urged that it should be drawn up, in 
the name of the Chamber of Deputies, by the 
members there present. M. Bavoux was of 
opinion that the deputies then in town should 
constitute themselves a national assembly. The 
venerable M. Daunou spoke with noble warmth 
of the duties which the attempts of oppressive 
power had rendered incumbent upon the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. He said that the danger 
with which the performance of such duties might 
be attended, rendered them only more sacred 
and more imperative ; that, as the liberty of the 
tribune was violated, an appeal to the people was 
the only means of safety left, and they must not 
hesitate to use it, or they would be dishonoured, 
and betray their public trust. M. de Schonen 
spoke in the same strain ; he observed that the 
moment was decisive, that the liberties of the 
country were at stake, that the duty of the de- 
puties was very clearly marked out, that on such 
an occasion all selfish feeling must cease, and, 
if necessary a call be made to arms. Such were 
the unanimous opinions at this meeting, and 
M. Villemain had, I believe, just been requested 
to embody them in the form of a protest, when 
M. Perier was announced. He had heard the 
last words of M. de Schonen, mentioning a call 
to arms, and his countenance expressed the most 
intense anxiety. ‘Gentlemen,’ he exclaimed, 
‘what frenzy has seized you, and what are you 
going to do? Have you reflected upon it? You 
are constituting yourselves a national assembly. 
A call to arms indeed!’ 

“T have motives of resentment against M. 
Perier, too well founded not to render it a point 
of duty in me, as a historian, to divest my mind 
of the feelings to which such recollections na- 
turally lead. I shall, therefore, not record the 
words he used in opposition to the noble deci- 
sion of his colleagues, but merely give a sum- 
mary of his opinion. According to him, the 
chamber had been legally dissolved; the ordi- 
nances were nothing more than the exercise of 
a power granted by the charter, and, since the 
publication of the Moniteur containing them, 
there really existed no deputies. But supposing 
the right of Charles X. were open to dispute 
—which he by no means admitted—he asked 
who was to judge between the government and 
the people. At all events, the chamber ought 
not take the lead in passing events; and to ex- 
cite insurrection would be an act of madness. 
That it was impossible the king would refuse to 
recall the ordinances, and it was in this sense 
that the declaration should be drawn up,—if 
indeed, a declaration were persisted in, to which 
however, he did not assent. As for the confi- 
dence gentlemen seemed to have in public opi- 
nion, he by no means took the same view of the 
case. Accustomed to express itself in a legal 
form, that opinion would not be inclined to arm 
itself with brute force; but if even it dared to 
do so, it would be overcome and annihilated ;— 
witness what occurred in 1820, 1821, and 1827— 
witness likewise all the conspiracies hatched 
during the last fifteen years, and strangled in 
their birth. In fine, M. Perier thought that it 
would be but wise and patriotic in the deputies 
to wait for events, and regulate their conduct 
by circumstances. 

“ During this debate, Messrs. de Laborde, 
Villemain, and De Schonen, had joined the 
journalists, who had received an accession to 
their assembly in a great number of the electors 
of Paris. These three deputies had found all 
parties animated with the most ardent patriotism, 
and more than ever determined to oppose a 
strenuous resistance to the acts of the govern- 
ment, M. de Laborde, still under the excites 








ment of the impression he had just received 
told his colleagues in the most energetic terms 
that a longer hesitation on their parts would 
prove fatal to freedom—that the victory of the 
people depended upon the co-operation of the 
deputies with those citizens who had first come 
forward, and that the former then present ought 
forthwith to join the journalists. This opinion 
was combated by M. Perier, who adduced his 
former arguments against any measure, other 
than such as tended to bring Charles X. into q 
better course. Despairing, however, of per- 
suading the deputies to adopt his opinion, he had 
recourse to other means, in which he was suc- 
cessful. He observed that it would be precipi- 
tate and improper to come to a decision of 
that nature without consulting all the deputies 
then at Paris, and he undertook to assemble 
them at his own house at an early hour the 
next day. In fact, summonses were sent by 
M. Perier to several members of the cham- 
ber. But, from the irritation displayed by the 
multitude, which went on increasing, and the 
hostile measures adopted by the citizens in the 
course of the night and the following morning, 
M. Perier deemed it prudent to countermand 
his invitations.” 


It happened, however, that the deputies 
agreed among themselves to meet at Perier’s 
the next day, at two o’clock. M. Sarrans 
thus describes the meeting, which had been 
preceded by a scene of carnage and blood- 
shed in the Rue Neuve du Luxembourg, 
where a number of young men, who had as- 
sembled in consequence of hearing that the 
deputies intended to meet, were surrounded 
by two detachments of cavalry, and cut to 
pieces. 

“What was passing meanwhile at M. Pe- 
rier’s hotel? The deputies had assembled there 
in greater numbers than on the preceding day, 
and M. Labey de Pompiéres was in the chair. 
From the very commencement of the debate 
they had been divided into two parties, one of 
which defended the dissolution of the chamber, 
proposed to maintain the royal authority of 
Charles X., urged the necessity of not going 
beyond the limits of the law, and proposed con- 
fining themselves to the obtaining of a repeal 
of the ordinances by means of respectful remon- 
strances supported by the manifestation of pub- 
lic opinion. The other party maintained, that 
the quality of deputy was not destroyed by the 
ordinance of dissolution ; that, moreover, Charles 
X., by violating the charter in each of his ordi- 
nances, had forfeited his right to dissolve the 
chamber, and that from this very circumstance 
the deputies remained invested with the full 
powers given to them by their. constituents; 
that it was absurd to invoke the law in 
favour of a power which had just set it at defi- 
ance; and that when the liberty or slavery of 
the nation—the existence of a representative 
government, or the tyranny of a single man— 
formed the point at issue, the safety of the com- 
monwealth resided solely in the success of an 
open resistance. 

“The former of these opinions had M. Dupin 
for its champion; the second was advocated by 
M. Mauguin, who was supported by Messrs. De 
Laborde, De Puyraveau, Bérard, Labey de Pom- 
piéres, Persil, Milleret, Bertin de Vaux, and 
Villemain; the two latter, however, maintaining 
that Charles X. must not be confounded with 
his ministers, or included with them in one 
common sentence of reprobation. Messrs. Se- 
bastiani and Casimir Perier ranged themselves 
under the banner of M. Dupin.” 

When the ordinances appeared, Lafayette 
was absent from Paris, but the instant the 
news reached him, he set out for the metro- 
polis, On the 29th he incurred consider 
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able danger, which M. Sarrans thus de- 
scribes :— 

“The battle had recommenced at break of 
day, and as Lafayette was returning to his hotel, 
he was exposed to the fire of the royalist de- 
tachment, who had taken possession of the Ma- 
deleine, and fired indiscriminately at everybody 
attempting to pass. The General, however, 
escaped this danger, and, taking advantage ofa 
retrograde movement, got to M. Lafitte’s, ac- 
companied by his grandson, Jules de Lasterie, 
M. Audry de Puyraveau, Colonel Carbonel, and 
Captain, now Colonel, Poque. Cannon and mus- 
ketry roared through the streets contiguous to 
the one through which Lafayette was walking. 
It was an affecting sight to behold the people 
recognize, with transport, the noble old veteran ; 
but they uttered only, in an under voice, ‘ Vive 
Lafayette!’ lest they should betray him to the 
king’s soldiers, and hastily opened their shops in 
order that the barricades might form no impedi- 
ment to his passage. It was thus that, amid a 
thousand dangers and a thousand proofs of po- 
pular solicitude, the General arrived at M. La- 
fitte’s, whither several of his colleagues were 
likewise hastening, and where he found several 
deputations of brave citizens, waiting to escort 
him to the Hotel de Ville, which had just been 
carried, and was then occupied by the patriots.” 


The following is extremely interesting :-— 


“ Whilst the military chiefs were taking mea- 
sures to consolidate the victory obtained by the 
people without their aid, and the municipal com- 
mittee and the commissioners in charge of the 
different departments of public service, were pre- 
paring to put the machinery of government again 
into motion, and whilst a fraction of the chamber 
of deputies assembled at M. Lafitte’s was dis- 
cussing the new order of things, a deputation, 
composed of Messrs. D’Argout, Sémonville, and 
Vitrolles, arrived at the Hotel de Ville, to treat in 
the name of Charles X., and announce to the 
committee the repeal of the ordinances, together 
with the appointment of a new ministry, of 
which Messrs. Périer and Gérard were to be 
members. ‘These envoys were brought before the 
municipal committee, and Lafayette was imme- 
diately sent for. The answer to their proposals 
was not delayed; the people had fought to the 
cry of ‘ Down with the Bourbons "’ and it was now 
too late—the Bourbons had ceased to reign. 
This was formally declared to the king’s envoys 
by Messrs. Lafayette, Audry de Puyraveau, and 
Mauguin, in the presence of M. Périer, who 
remained silent. ‘The envoys were about to 
withdraw, when M. de Sémonville having ad- 
dressed himself to Lafayette, the latter asked 
him whether the Bourbons had assumed the 
tricolor cockade; and upon his replying, that 
this was a serious affair, Lafayette said, that if 
they disliked it, there was no need of their doing 
it, for it was too late, and all was at an end that 
related to them. 

“ Next day M. de Sussy, bearer of a letter 
containing a repeal of the ordinances, from M. 
de Montemart, the new minister of Charles 
X., found Lafayette surrounded by his officers 
and a crowd of citizens. ‘We need not put 
ourselves to any inconvenience,” said the Gene- 
ral; ‘I am here among my friends, forwhom I 
have no secrets;’ afid, opening the packet, he 
read aloud the contents. ‘ Well,’ said he to the 
people, ‘what answer shall we give?’—‘ No 
more treaties,’ was the cry all round. ‘ You have 
your answer,’ said Lafayette, ‘ it is too late.’ 

“ Some time after, a patriot who went witha 
flag of truce to the regiments protecting the 
court, returned to say that the commander of 
the royalist forces at the bridge of St. Cloud 
complained that there had been no explanation 
since the repeal of the ordinances, and de- 
manded a categorical answer ; upon which La- 
fayette immediately sent the following note :— 





“ ¢ Being called upon for an explicit answer 
respecting the royal family, since their last ag- 
gression against public liberty and the victory 
of the Parisian populace, I will give it with can- 
dour. All conciliation is impossible, and the 
royal family have ceased to reign. 

* LAFAYETTE.’ 

“ Finding their proposals rejected by the 
people at the Hotel de Ville, the envoys of 
Charles X. hoped to obtain a more favourable 
reception at M. Lafitte’s. On the 9th,} at ten 
o'clock at night, M. d’Argout applied to the 
deputies there assembled, and declared that he 
came in the name of the king, his master, to 
announce the repeal of the ordinances, and the 
formation of a ministry composed of men agree- 
able to the country; that things were then in 
the same state as prior to the violation of the 
charter, and Charles X. had no doubt that the 
national representatives would interpose their 
mediation to bring the nation again under his 
authority. But M. Lafitte’s answer was as per- 
emptory as that of M. Lafayette at the Hotel 
de Ville. ‘ War has decided the question,’ said 
he to M. d’Argout; ‘Charles X. is no longer 
King of France.’ M. d’Argout withdrew, after 
having in vain urged the inviolability with 
which, according to his view, the constitution 
still surrounded the king’s person. A few mi- 
nutes after, M. Forbin-Janson came, and stated 
that his brother-in-law, the Duke de Monte- 
mart claimed a safe-conduct, in order that he 
might come to the meeting of the deputies. 
This was allowed, and M. Lafitte alone charged 
to discuss the overtures to be made by this new 
prime minister of Charles X.; but M. de Monte- 
mart did not make his appearance.” 


We shall continue our translations from 
these volumes next week. 





Faminy Liprary, No. XXXIV. 
Lives of Scottish Worthies. Vol. II. By 
P. F. Tytler, Esq. London: Murray. 
In our review of the first volume of this 
work we spoke of the learning and talent of 
the writer; all the praise, and it was not 
little, that we then bestowed, is more than 
justified by the volume before us. Mr. Tytler 
has not only great talent for biographical 
composition, but he has wonderful industry 
and desire of truth; he has leisure, too, 
which enables him to take nothing on 
trust ; he consults and compares, and may 
claim the merit of accuracy; all who read 
may see that he is unembarrassed in his 
arrangements, and clear in his details. 
He has also, what we cannot dislike when 
modestly indicated—a gentle seasoning of 
nationality: an earnest love of country— 
and Mr. Tytler’s is no more—has distin- 
guished all our men of genius, and it may 
be read in all their works, and heard in 
all their sayings; as we love a man for the 
marks which he bears of the spirit of his 
own land upon him, we shall not quarrel 
with a Scotsman for loving his own rugged 
hills, and delighting in the offspring of the 
soil. In this volume the author resumes 
and finishes his life of the great Robert 
Bruce ; gives us a memoir of Barbour, the 
eldest-born of the race of Scottish poets; in- 
troduces us to Wynton, the rhyming chroni- 
cler, and Fordun, the historian, and con- 
cludes with the life of James the First, an 
accomplished prince and a poet of great 
talent. The portion of the work dedicated 
to the lives of the literary men of the north 
is, to us, the most valuable. Of Wallace and 
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of Bruce so much has been said and sung, 
that we would willingly be spared retracing 
our steps through their wondrous but well 
known fortunes; but it has long been a re- 
proach to the north that the history of her 
literature remains unwritten, Of the genius 
of Barbour, James the First, Dunbar, Gawain 
Douglas, and Sir David Lindsay, the English, 
nay, many of the Scotch, know as little as 
they do of the north pole; their works have 
been inaccessible, from their price or their 
rarity ; and of their lives no one has written 
an account such as they merit, or of sufficient 
interest to lure the general reader to their 
neglected pages. When a full history of 
British poetry is written, the author, who- 
ever he may be, must fill up the dread space 
between Chaucer and Spenser with the poets 
we have named, for, save Wyatt and Sack- 
ville, England has no poets during that period 
worthy of being named with these great fa- 
thers of northern song. 

Of the life of Barbour, the cotemporary of 
Chaucer, less is known than we could wish ; 
his book of ‘ The Bruce’ is as elegant and 
vigorous as a poem, as it is accurate as a his- 
tory; for truth and gentleness, and a tender- 
ness of heart unlike the day in which he 
lived, he may stand comparison with the 
great Englishman, though he falls far below 
him in poetic fervour and the art of commu- 
nicating life to all he touches, It is thus 
Mr. Tytler introduces him :— 


‘* The early literature of a nation in which the 
nobility could neither read nor write, and where 
there existed no public seminaries for the edu- 
cation of the people, was necessarily confined to 
the clergy; and this truth is not less verified 
by the literary history of Scotland, than of the 
other kingdoms of Europe. It is from the mo- 
nastic institutions, from the schools attached to 
the convents and the various religious houses 
which were scattered over the face of the country, 
that the first feeble gleams of knowledge are 
seen emanating; and if, to guide the literary 
pilgrim through the dismal night of the middle 
ages, a single ray of science or of useful learning 
is seen to shoot athwart the gloom, it will be 
found to proceed from the quiet cell of some 
holy monk, who combined the offices of devotion 
with the pursuit of letters. It was unfortunate, 
however, that these clerical students generally 
preferred the Latin language, which they knew 
imperfectly, to their own native tongue, which 
was abandoned to the minstrels, story-tellers, 
and itinerant buffoons, who attended the courts 
of the nobility, mingled in the pastimes of the 
people, and embodied in their songs, ballads, 
and romantic legends, the manners and the su- 
perstitions of the age. 

“ It is to the honour of John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, that he was the first Scot- 
tish author who renounced this fatal practice, 
and boldly constructed his lofty rhyme in the 
imperishable materials of his own language. Of 
his life, the united research of historians and 
antiquaries have failed to ascertain even the 
most common particulars. We know not who 
was his father; it is uncertain whether he was 
born in 1316, or some years later; and the place 
of his nativity and of his education is equally 
obscure, although there is a presumption that 
he was educated at Arbroath. All that can now 
be pronounced with certainty regarding an au- 
thor of undoubted genius, who, to use the words 
of Warton, has ‘adorned the English language 
by a strain of versification, expression, and poe- 
tical imagery far superior to his age,’ is, that, 
after having studied in middle lite at Oxford, 
and subsequently in France, he began the com- 
position of his great work upon the Life of 
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Bruce in 1375, under the reign of Robert II., 
from whom he received a pension, which ex- 
pressly bears, that it was bestowed as a reward 
for the compiling the book of the deeds of 
Robert I. From this period till the year 
1395, when he died at an advanced age, his life 
is a perfect blank ; and we search in vain, either 
in his own works or in the pages of original re- 
cords, for any facts to supply the place of that 
conjectural biography in which some of his cri- 
tics have so amply indulged themselves.” 

To enable his readers to appreciate the 
verse of Barbour, the biographer has taken 
the description of Spring ; and with scarcely 
any alteration of the words or construction, 
but some small change of spelling, produced 
the following beautiful verses :— 

“‘’Twas in the spring, when winter’s tide, 

With blasts that bitter are to bide, 

Was past and gone; when songsters small, 
The turtle and the nightingale, 

Began from every bush and bower 

Sweet notes of various sound to pour, 
Melodious songs of pleasant cheer, 

’*Stead piping winds with descant drear: 
When trees their summer weeds assume, 
With opening buds of freshest bloom, 

And tresses green by woods are worn, 

That wicked winter’s blasts had torn, 

And fields their emerald mantles wear, 

Then forth the noble King did fare ; 

His galleys launch’d, aboard there were 
Scarce full three hundred men—the while 
He steer’d his course from Arran’s isle. 

“Even if we take Chaucer’s verses on the 
same sweet season, it has been justly observed 
by a modern critic, that Barbour suffers little 
in the comparison. 

The birdis that han left their songe 
While thei have suffred colde ful stronge, 
In wether’s grille, and derke to sight, 
Ben in May for the sonne bright, 

So glad that they shewe in singing 
That in ther hert is suche liking 

That thei mote sirgin and ben light: 
Then doth the nightingale her might 
‘To maken noise and singen blithe ; 
Than is blissful many a sithe. 

The chilandre and the popingay 

That yonge folk entenden aye, 

For to ben gaie and amorous 

‘he time is then so savorous. 

‘ Perhaps,” says Tytler, “ the most striking 
feature in the poetry of Barbour, is that tone 
of independence and enthusiastic love of 
liberty, which runs like a golden thread 
through the whole texture of his work.” We 
cannot subscribe to this: he charms most 
by his tenderness of nature and the deep 
sympathy which he has for all that moves 
and breathes. 

We shall pass over the lives of Wynton 
and Fordun, though both interesting, and 
take up James the First, the author of 
‘The King’s Quhair,’ Peblis at the Play,’ and 
* Christ’s Kirk on the Green.’ Much, how- 
ever, that Mr. Tytler has written under his 
name, has little connexion with his life: he 
recapitulates the varied fortunes of Scotland, 
from the death of Robert Bruce till the birth 
of the Poet King; an almost superfluous 
labour, for it was familiar to all, and not 
necessary to illustrate the life of one whose 
most remarkable deeds were performed with 
the pen. It was the chance of this prince 
to be taken captive by the English during a 
period of peace; and Henry the Fourth, as 
a matter of policy, which no one can applaud, 
imprisoned him for many years in Windsor 
Tower. But ifthe English watched him well, 
they also educated him well; and it was 
during his period of imprisonment that he 
became acquainted with Chaucer, and with 
his own genius in poetry. Of this period 
Tytler thus writes :— 

** Cut off for a long and tedious period from 
his crown and his people, James could afford to 
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spend many hours in each tedious day of his 
captivity in the cultivation of accomplishments 
to which, under other circumstances, it would 
have been criminal to have given up so much of 
his time. And this will easily account for that 
high musical excellence to which he undoubt- 
edly attained, and will explain the great variety 
of instruments upon which he performed. Be- 
sides, to use the words of a learned and amusing 
writer, it is well known that ‘music constituted 
a part of the quadrivium, a branch of their sys- 
tem of education, and it was more or less culti- 
vated by persons of all conditions ;—churchmen 
studied it by profession; and the students at the 
Inns of Court learned singing and all kinds of 
music. Richard I]. understood something of 
the practical part of it; for, on the day of his 
departure for Ireland, he assisted at divine ser- 
vice, with the canons of St. George, and chanted 
a collect.’ An old annalist, enumerating the 
qualifications of Henry IV., describes him as of 
shining talents in music [in musica micans]; 
whilst Stow saysof Henry V., ‘he delighted in 
songs, meeters, and musical instruments.’— 
These examples appear amply sufficient to de- 
fend King James from any imputation of over- 
refinement or effeminacy in the cultivation of an 
art which was the favourite amusement of such 
monarchs as Henry IV. and his illustrious son. 

“ But during the leisure which was afforded by 
his tedious captivity, it is certain that James ap- 
plicd himself to severer studies than either his 
military exercises or his cultivation of music. 
He was acquainted with the Latin language, as 
far, at least, as was permitted by the rude and 
barbarous condition in which it existed previous 
to the revival of letters. In theology, oratory, 
and grammar, in the civil and the canon laws, 
he was instructed by the be&t masters; and an 
acquaintance with Norman French was _neces- 
sarily acquired at a court, and amongst a people, 
where it was still currently spoken, and highly 
cultivated. Devoted, however, as he was to 
these pursuits, James appears to have given his 
mind with a still stronger bias to the study of 
English poetry, choosing Chaucer and Gower 
for his masters in the art, and entering with the 
utmost ardour into the great object of the first 
of these illustrious men,—the improvement of 
the English language, the production of easy 
and natural rhymes, and the refinement of poe- 
tical numbers, from the rude compositions which 
had preceded him. In the concluding stanza of 
the King’s Quair, a work composed by the Scot- 
tish King shortly before his return to his king- 
dom, he apostrophises Gower and Chaucer as 
his dear masters, who sat upon the highest steps 
of rhetoric, and whose genius as poets, orators, 
and moralists, entitled them to receive the most 
exalted honour. 

Unto the hymnis of my maisteris dere, 
Gowere and Chaucere, that on steppis satt 

Of rhetorick, quhill thai war lyvand here, 
Superlative as poets laureate, 
In moralitee and eloquence ornate, 

1 recommend my buik in lynis seven, 

And eke their saulis unto the blisse of hevin.” 

The captivity of James was sweetened by 
other charms than those of verse: he has in 
lasting song described the beauty which en- 
chained him: the plain prose ef the biogra- 
pher will be better understood :— 

“ An event, however, occurred about this 
time, which rendered his detention in England 
more tolerable, and sweetened the irksomeness 
of captivity. Jane Beaufort, the daughter of 
the Earl of Somerset, a lady of exquisite beauty 
and high accomplishments, was accidentally 
seen by the royal prisoner, who became en- 
amoured of her. We learn from his own ele- 
gant and unaflected testimony, that the first 
moment he beheld this ‘fresh and fairest flower 
in the arbour of the garden at Windsor,’ his 
heart willingly and in an instant became the 
seat of the most ardent and delicate love. Nor 





is it at all extraordinary that the passion should 
have been mutual. A youthful and a captive 
monarch, universally reputed the most accom- 
plished prince of his time, was not the sort of 
lover whom ladies permit to die of despair; and 
the romantic tinge of misfortune and separation 
which must have mingled with their passion, as 
it increased the difficulties which stood in the 
way of their union, enhanced the ardour of their 
atlection. From her birth and her connections 
the lady was of distinguished lineage, and even 
royal rank. Her father, the Earl of Somerset, 
now dead, was the son of John of Gaunt, and 
uncle to Henry VY. Her mother, Margaret, 
daughter of Holland Earl of Kent, had taken to 
her second husband, Thomas Duke of Clarence, 
the brother of the King, and at this moment 
Regent of France. Her brother, John Duke 
of Somerset, had gained high renown in the 
French wars ; and her uncle was the able, potent, 
and opulent Cardinal of Winchester. ‘To pos- 
sess himself of this mistress of his affections, 
and to recover and share with her that crown of 
which he had been solong and so unjustly depriy- 
ed, became now an all engrossing object to the 
King; but an occurrence which soon after took 
place, whilst it prolonged, by its influence upon 
the politics of Henry, his detention in England, 
gave for a short season a new direction to his 
destiny.” 

The whole of the life of King James is 
not contained in this volume; and his claims 
to distinction as a poct are but slightly al- 
luded to: when the third volume appears, 
which is promised soon, we shall have some- 
thing more to say of a prince who stands at 
the head of the serious and humorous poctry 
of Scotland. 


The Destinies of Man. By Robert Millhouse, 
London: Simpkin & Marshall. 


Tue compositions of Robert Millhouse, the 
operative poet of Nottingham, have now ap- 
peared in four successive volumes ; but they 
were thin tomes,—small editions,—sent forth 
by publishers who had little interest in them, 
and unseconded by those arts by which a 
very indifferent work is often so readily made 
widely known. While, therefore, the poet 
was quietly plodding on in his distant pro- 
vince, busied in maintaining a growing family 
by the daily labour of his hands, his books, 
never really published at all, in the true 
sense, slid serenely away down the flood of 
oblivion. It is but fair, however, to say, 
that several of the reviewers gave him praise; 
but it was that sort of praise which wants 
vigour to bring its object into effective notice. 
Southey having done himself honour by his 
generous labours of love on the remains of 
Chatterton and Kirke White, and having to 
his latter years retained his good nature, with 
something less than his youthful sagacity 
and discretion, took John Jones, the serving- 
man, under his patronage, and espoused 
the cause of Mary Collin, in the Quarterly. 
Of Millhouse, too, he found occasion to 
speak of late in that review in a passing re- 
mark, but it was to make the strange assertion 
that he (Millhouse) could scarcely be classed 
with uneducated poets, because his language 
was the language of educated men. As if, 
instead of detracting from, it were not an 
additional merit so far to have polished his 
style as to have made it fit to be placed in 
juxtaposition with that of men blessed with 
all the advantages of wealth, ease, and ample 
education. If, by uneducated poets, Mr. 
Southey means those who have picked up 
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that scanty portion of learning which falls to 
the lot of the children of the working class— 
an indifferent a of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, then Millhouse, as may be 
seen by the memoir prefixed to his first pub- 
lication, is such a man. But the better term 
for poets of his class, is that of Operative 
Poets; and we challenge Mr. Southey, 
or rather, any impartial person, to select 
any passage from John Jones, or Mary 
Collin, on whom he has bestowed so much 
praise and good-will, and to take any passage 
at random from Millhouse’s latter tomes, 
which should not beat those of his protégés 
ten times over. Ina word, we think that 
Millhouse has by no means received his pro- 
per degree of reputation, and, as some proof 
of it, we quote a few stanzas from the open- 
ing of his present work :— 

Since cast, by Deity’s Almighty will, 

On this eventful stage of fleeting things ; 

A being, deeply pondering good and ill, 

With daring hope to plume the spirit’s wings; 

Cheered and refreshed by Faith’s eternal springs— 

And as Heaven points to each a different plan, 

And on our minds its various bounty flings; 

Let me, while waning out this mortal span, 
Tell what I long have thought of Providence, and man. 

The project has its origin to-day — 

The accomplishment remains with doubtful time— 

Nor shall the structure fall to swift decay, 

If screened from angry tempests in its prime; 

Obscure the architect, yet every clime 

That sees the mariner’s adventurous sail, 

With Fame’s long roll of virtue and of crime, 

Will bring forth new materials for the tale, 
Fresh as the flowers of spring, when May resumes the 

gale. 

Youth’s ardour has abated, and that flame 

Which throws its witchcraft o’er the minstrel’s breast ; 

When young ambition, panting after fame, 

lllumes the sweetest slumbers of our rest 

With dreams of fairy-land—those visions blest — 

Those meteors dipt in Heaven—which lead the mind 

Through realms by fancy’s loveliest rainbows drest— 

Then vanish into darkness—while the wind 
Bears to the wretch forlorn the coldness of mankind. 


Mind has its changes—yet there still remain 

Virtue, the beam of truth, the patriot’s flame, 

Tears due to misery, though they fall in vain, 

And the calm throbbings for that best of fame, 

Which human apathy may never tame :— 

These are beyond the reach of man’s control— 

These find their meed above, from whence they 
came ; 

And are the pure oblations of the soul ; 

Rising to Him, whose word sustains this wondrous 

whole ! 


Yet it were noble, doubtless, to engage 
That glorious suffrage, which the wise bestow; 
That steady flame, pervading every age ; 
Bright as the sunb gilding tain snow, 
But gilding it for ever ;—chance may throw 
Sceptres, and crowns, to dazzle and betray ;— 
States may adore the pomp which brings them woe ; 
And crime may varnish o'er the proud array; 

Yet will the truth survive when tyrannies decay. 


Be it my task, however strange the theme, 

To trace the footsteps of recording Time, 

From the first dawn, when Heaven’s creating beam 

Spread out, complete, this theatre sublime ; 

And kindled yonder stars; and, o’er each clime, 

Sent forth the dancing sunbeams, to adorn 

Seas, vales, and mountains, laughing in their prime ; 

When the wild mirth of flocks and herds new-born, 
And birds, with swe songs, proclaimed the joyous 

morn. 








Whoever reads these stanzas, and is in- 
formed that the author of them is a man 
whose life has been spent at the daily labour 
of the loom; who has had to contend with 
the innumerable ills of a modern mechanic’s 
existence ; to supply the wants of a rising 
family from the produce of his daily drudgery ; 
and has then sat down, not to lose the sense 
of his cares in the carouse of a pot-house, nor 
to embitter his mind with the wormwood of 
restless politics, nor to darken his intellect 
and lay waste his heart and hope with the 
poisonous doctrines of infidelity ;—but has 
sought to cheer his soul with the noble strains 
of his country’s noblest poets and historians, 





or to diffuse, as far as in him lay, the coun- 
teracting influences of those high views and 
righteous sentiments with which his studies 
had inspired him : whoever, we say, has thus 
read, and thus been informed, must feel with 
us, that such a man is a blessing and an 
honour to society, and deserves the most 
substantial approbation of his countrymen of 
all classes. 

It is not the least merit of Millhouse, that, 
amid continued labour, much neglect, and all 
the irritating trials of an operative’s life in a 
great manufacturing town, he has adhered 
perseveringly to a course of order, correct 
conduct, and the cultivation and expression 
of sentiments which it would be well indeed 
for old England were they more generally 
alive in his class. His honest desire has 
been to seek a portion of that good fame, 
the reward of superior mind and weil-doing, 
which we trust will yet be his. 

The present poem is one on a high and 
comprehensive subject—the Destinies of 
Man in all ages. What is here published, 
is but a part—yet, as the author observes, 
not a fragment, for it comes down to the ap- 
pearance of Christ, who developed and sealed 
those destinies. It must, however, be ob- 
vious how incalculably the effect and impor- 
tance of the poem would have been heightened 
by proceeding to the latter ages of the world, 
and dealing with its mighty events; but the 
time and the resources of a working man are 
precious—are, in fact, not his own; and it 
will remain with the public to decide whether 
he shall complete this most worthy under- 
taking. 

We cannot give any idea of the poem asa 
whole by quoting any part ; we will therefore 
select only a few more isolated stanzas of great 
truth and beauty, and have done: recom- 
mending all our readers to get the poem, 
and satisfy themselves of the sustained 
strength, harmonious versification, and manly 
sentiments of this meritorious little volume. 

© Liberty! thou plant of fickle birth! 

Cradled in storms, and nursed upon the wild! 

Oft, in their prime, thy blossoms fall to earth, 

Like early violets, sensitive and mild ; 

Which, if they miss the gale, when snows are piled, 

On peevish April’s shy uncertain hours ; 

Their blooms, by drenching rains and floods defiled, 

Die, ere the green leaves thicken in the bowers— 
Yielding their fair abodes to more enduring flowers. 


Thy tender lineaments are seldom seen; 
And, like the meteor, beautiful and brief! 
Man just beholds thee in thy dazzling sheen, 
And thou art gone—and he is left in grief! 
Say, does the monarch find thee ? or the chief, 
To whom dismembered nations bow the knee? 
Thou fallest from their grasp as falls the leaf, 
When Autumn winds assail the bending tree— 
Scattering its fading robe in fragments o'er the lea, 
Crowds have possessed thee for a little space— 
Brief hast thou been by multitudes adored ! 
Soon has licentiousness usurped thy place ; 
And thou hast sunk beneath the uplifted sword. 
Man must be virtuous, ere thy smiles afford 
Nerve to his arm, or counsel to his mind ; 
Then shall the tyrant sicken at the board, 
Like proud Belshazzar, when Heaven's hand 
designed 
The scroll upon the wall—the mystery undefined ! 


The New Gil Blas: or, Pedro of Penaftor. 
By Henry D. Inglis. London: Longman 
& Co. 
Tue ‘Gil Blas’ of Le Sage is inimitable. 
We are sorry to pronounce such a judgment 
ex cathedrd, when introducing Mr. Inglis’s 
work, but it is an old opinion of ours, which 
‘The New Gil Blas’ has only confirmed. 
The ‘ Gil Blas’ of Le Sage is not only delight- 
ful, as all the world have agreed, but is, per- 





haps, the most accurate description of the 
habits and manners of a people, that was 
ever written ;—and in any work affecting to 
describe human nature, such as it appears 
in certain situations, and under peculiar 
circumstances, in a particular age or nation, 
it is essential that the events be consistent 
with truth, or, better perhaps, with proba- 
bility; that the local descriptions be accurate, 
and that the whole be true to the minutest par- 
ticular in all that relates to the manners and 
customs of the age and nation when and where 
the scene is laid. These are hard conditions, 
but the reward for success is proportionate. 
The work of Le Sage fulfils them: the 
narrative is consistent with what we know of 
the times in which the hero is supposed to 
have lived; the places mentioned are so 
correctly described, that even now they can 
be recognized without difficulty ; and there is 
not one thought, word, or action, from which 
it might be pronounced with certainty that 
the circumstances narrated could not have 
happened. So great, indeed, is the local ac- 
curacy—equally of situation, characters, and 
manners—that many Spanish writers have 
undertaken to prove that the work could not 
have been written by Le Sage, assuming that 
such accuracy was beyond the power of any 
foreigner. The writings of Isla and Llorente 
on this subject, are well known; and ws | 
do not establish what the authors intended, 
they must be taken as conclusive as to the 
fidelity of a work which could give rise to 
such a dispute. 

We regret to say, that no such dispute is 
likely to arise about ‘The New Gil Blas’-— 
it is impossible to read ten pages without a 
conviction that it is written by a foreigner, 
and one not very intimately acquainted 
either with the habits and manners of the 
Spaniards, the history and laws of Spain, or 
even with the language. 

It is with deep regret that we say this: 
Mr. Inglis is aclever man, and his ‘ Spain 
in 1830’ was a clever book; but his ‘ New 
Gil Blas’ isa collection of the most improbable 
stories that were ever strung together. It is 
hardly necessary tosay, that the circumstances 
narrated could not have occurred in Spain, 
for they could not have occurred in any country 
in any known age of the world: but as the 
scene is laid in Spain, we will just take the 
two first tales in evidence of the imperfect 
knowledge of the writer of even the positive 
laws of that country. In the first, the main 
incident rests on the supposition that the 
Sefiores de vasallos—the lords of vassals, as 
they are called—possess the power of life and 
death within their own territories. Now, we 
had believed that it was known to everybody, 
even to the writer on Spanish Statistics in 
the Edinburgh Review, that they have not 
possessed this power since the fourteenth 
century. The stone pillars and the wooden 
pole, which Mr. Inglis adduces to justify his 
opinion, being preserved as memorials of lost 
rights, and not as symbols of those possessed 
at present. How, too, are we to reconcile the 
second story, where a confessor lays aside all 
conscience and honesty to prevail on a dying 
man to bequeath his property to the church, 
with the fact, that no person in Spain can by 
will bequeath anything, either to his con- 
fessor or the religious community to which 
he belongs—such legacies being, by law, 
null and void ? 

Mr. Inglis has indeed taken so little pains to 
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be accurate in his descriptions, that it would 
be endless to point out his errors: here are 
a few specimens taken at random. It was 
new to us, and will be to most people, to 
hear, that the Guadalquivir is navigable for 
boats with passengers from Cordoba to Seville 
—there is not, and never was, a Bishop of 
Ronda—Valenzuela belongs to the crown, 
and not to a nobleman—the Carthusian friars 
are never confessors to Jntendentes, for this 
simple reason, that they never perform their 
ecclesiastical functions out of their convents 
—and, lastly, not to be tedious, should any 
Spaniard ever read this New Gil Blas, he 
will laugh outright, when told, that “ young 
persons who are betrothed, are not permitted 
to see each other alone but once, and that 
in most of the Spanish cathedrals it is for- 
bidden for any man to speak to a woman.” 

The custom of introducing foreign words 

and expressions, where our own English will 
answer equally well, has always appeared to 
us exceedingly absurd: why, for instance, 
quote the proverb, that says, “necesidad ca- 
rece de ley,” and favour us, in a note, witha 
translation, “ necessity has no law’’? but the 
usage is something worse than foolish, when 
it serves only to prove how little the person 
making this display of knowledge really un- 
derstands the language. But for this folly, we 
should not have known how imperfectly Mr. 
Inglis is acquainted with the genders of 
nouns—an Andalusian woman, for instance, 
is not a fair Andaluz, but a fair Andaluza ; 
a mule is not coronel, but coronela ; Torre 
viejo should be Torre vieja. Even the 
title of his book is badly spelled; Pena- 
flor should be Pefiaflor. We at first sup- 
posed that the printer had no such letter as 
m, but in the third volume we had sad proof 
to the contrary, for there sardiias is printed for 
sardinas, and Fontana for Fontana. Again, 
Habemos morir is not Spanish ; the Spaniards 
now say tenemos que morir, or hemos de morir, 
and, formerly, habemos de morir. Seville is 
not Seviglia, but Sevilla ; and wonder is not 
maraviglia, but maravilla; and there is no 
such word in the language as carba. 

It would be an idle waste of time to pro- 
ceed further after this fashion—indeed, it 
has been most painful to us to say thus much; 
but, after the monstrous blunderings of the 
Edinburgh Review, we hold it absolutely 
necessary to justify one English journal 
from the charges preferred against all by 
Mr. Obaso’s apuntes, who observes, “ The 
English, French and American Journalists 
have shown such utter ignorance of the laws, 
customs and habits of Spain, that a collection 
of their reviews and original papers on the 
subject, would exhibit the most extraordinary 
collection of blundering nonsense that was 
ever seen. The more absurd the trash put 
forth, by the authors of Travels, Rambles, 
and Histories, the more sure are they of be- 
ing praised ; and one is perplexed which most 
to wonder at, the bold daring of authors in 
writing about things of which they are utterly 
ignorant, or the impudence of the reviewers 
in praising and pufting what they do not un- 
derstand.” 

We have now done our duty—let us with 
the same justice say what we can in favour of 
the work ; and it must not be forgotten, that 
many of the objections we have pointed out, 
will not offend the mere English reader. ‘The 
stories, though generally improbable, are 
many of them interesting—some are excel- 





lently well told, and throughout the three 
volumes the interest is kept up. The work, 
indeed, is never dull or wearisome—a most 
serviceable thing to say of any work; and 
those who want a few hours’ pleasant reading, 
are not likely to meet with a book more to 
their taste. It is impossible for us to abridge 
any of the tales, so as to keep up the interest 
and do justice to Mr. Inglis; we must, there- 
fore content ourselves with a clever scene, 
which we may without impropriety call 


The Miracle. 


“The friar explained to me, how that the 
finances of the convent were miserably low,— 
that a new organ for the chapel, and many orna- 
ments for the major altar were wanted ; and that 
on the occasion of the approaching festival, 
when it was always the custom for the devout to 
lay some little offering upon the altar of the 
saint, it was intended to warm devotion by some 
striking display of the saint’s gratitude; and, 
finally, I was made to understand, that if 1 
would consent to personate the saint, by wearing 
his garments and crown—to hold a silver salver 
in my hand, to receive the offerings; and to 
bow my head, whenever the donation exceeded 
a duro, I should be rewarded with a thousand 
reals—but upon condition that I should imme- 
diately afterwards quit Valencia, and reside in 
some other town. 

** Nothing could be more agreeable to me 
than this proposal; my devotion did not stand 
in the way of its acceptance,—for firmly believ- 
ing in the augury that ensured to me timely 
preparation, and the assistance of a holy man, 
in quitting the world, I resolved that all my 
peccadillos should be rubbed out at the same 
time ; and as for the condition imposed upon 
me, of living elsewhere than in Valencia, I had 
already resolved upon quitting that city, and 
only lacked the means of carrying my design 
into effect; for knowing that the prediction 
could not be accomplished in France, where the 
office of my friend Querubim is performed in 
another fashion, I had determined upon leaving 
Spain for that country. 

“ Upon the day appointed for the celebration 
of the festival, 1 was received by the Superior, 
whom I found to be the same individual who 
had formerly spoken with me, and who, with 
two or three others, was alone in the secret of 
the pious fraud in which I was to be an actor. 
‘ By this,’ said he, ‘we confirm the wavering, 
and strengthen the faith of the true Catholic, 
and thus, the end justifies the means.’ The 
habiliments of the saint were ample, and the 
image having been removed, I easily slipped 
into its place, divesting myself only of my 
cloak, and found room enough within the fold- 
ings of the cloth of gold that covered my tar- 
nished dress; the crown was placed upon my 
head, a well-contrived mask upon my face, and 
a massive salver in my hand, which, somehow or 
other, seemed to grow to my fingers. ‘Thus 
prepared, the chapel railing was thrown open, 
and the matin bell began to chime. 

“ And now the devout Valencians poured in; 
and crowded into the chapel, where I stood 
beneath a silver-gilded canopy. The wants of 
the convent had been industriously circulated by 
the friars: nor had less pains been taken to en- 
courage a belicf, that some visible manifestation 
of the saint’s good-will and gratitude might be 
expected. The first that entered, were some 
beggars, with little more than their tattered 
brown cloaks to cover them; and a few quartos 
dropped upon the salver,—larger offerings suc- 
ceeded,—pesetas, half and whole duros, but no 
sign of gratitude or good-will yet escaped from 
the saint. At length, a gold piece rung upon 
the salver, and forthwith the saint bent his head. 
The miracle was seen by all; athousand thumbs 
had in an instant performed the sign of the 





cross; a thousand knees were bent; aloud and 
earnest hum of prayer rose from a thousand 
kneelers; at the same instant, the organ pealed 
forth its loud anthem, and ‘Glory to God, 
glory in the highest,’ was the universal song of 
praise. But the miracle operated in a more 
substantial form ; the prediction of an influential 
saint was well worth the sacrifice of a few duros 
—gold poured into the salver; and to such an 
extent, that not only was the saint’s neck weary 
of acknowledgment, and his arm, of the weight 
with which devotion burdened it; but a new 
miracle became necessary; the salver was too 
small to contain its offerings, and the gold was 
beginning to slide off the heap: the saint, 
therefore, withdrawing the salver, deposited the 
contents somewhere within the folds of his under 
garments, and again extended the vessel to the 
awe-struck devotees. 

“The throng that had poured into the chapel, 
at length began to lessen; and mass having 
begun at the major altar, all hastened to place 
themselves before it, so that the chapel of the 
miraculous image was left for a time without a 
worshipper. Now, thought I, isthe moment,— 
slipping my arms out of the wide sleeves of the 
saint, I disentangled myself from the cumbrous 
garments, which were stiff enough to stand erect 
without the help either of an image or its repre- 
sentative; the mask, I left propped in its place, 
and the salver also I would have left in the 
hand of the saint, had this been possible ; but I 
was compelled to dispose of it otherwise ; it fol- 
lowed its contents within my girdle ; and having 
stealthily descended from the canopy, I threw 
my old cloak, which I had laid behind it, over 
my shoulders, and drawing my hat over my 
brows, I walked leisurely out of the chapel, and 
through the church, and soon found myself in 
the Calie de Alboraya, and crossing the bridge 
of the Holy Trinity.” 


Murray. 


Tus is the ninth volume of the ‘ Life and 
Works of Lord Byron,’ and the third of his 
poetry. The praise which we bestowed on its 
brethren might be reprinted for this: there 
is equal elegance of exterior and beauty of 
embellishment: the notes, too, are numerous 
and instructive, and some of the variorum 
readings of great value. To be more parti- 
cular, there is a view of Petrarch’s Tomb, and 
a sketch of Seville, both, but the latter espe- 
cially, of great picturesque beauty ; there are 
notes which restore the bitter point and per- 
sonal severity of some of his sarcastic verses, 
or throw light upon whatever is dark and 
mystical; and there is moreover a stanza of 
Childe Harold—a fac-simile of the poet's 
handwriting, which the world will consider 
as acuriosity. It was, we find, dashed off in 
June 1816, during one of Byron’s night ex- 
cursions on the lake of Geneva: the lines 
are as rough as the storm the stanza describes, 
and the words seem put on in splashes, as if 
daubed amid the terrors of a thunder-burst. 

The sky is changed !—and such a change! Oh night, 

And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous stropg, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along 

From peak to peak the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tangue, 


And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud. 


These are the words penned on that wild 
night, but the reader must see the fac-simile 
to judge of the sort of feverish inspiration the 
bard was under when he wrote. 

The ‘ Hints from Horace’—‘ The Curse of 
Minerva’-—‘The Waltz’—‘The Giaour'— 
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‘The Bride of Abydos’—and ‘ The Corsair,’ 
are the chief poems in the volume. The 
‘Hints from ane is a curious perfor- 
mance: nor is it at all that inferior sort of 
work which some of his friends represent it. 
In truth, it is as sarcastic, and witty, and 

ersonal, as the ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
veranda There are, however, many at- 
tacks on ordinary authors, who could never 
have, we think, offended him, and some 
abuse of bright ones, whom his good taste 
should have whispered him to spare: while 
we dislike much of it for a want of feeling, 
we admire more of it for the vigour and the 
wit. Had Byron lived, he would have seen 
the folly and the danger too, perhaps, of thus 
running a-muck at all mankind: one man 
can no more help being dull, than another 
can avoid being bright; and, had the poet's 
sympathy with human nature been equal to 
his other powers, he would not have spoken 
and written with such general contempt for 
mankind. The poet was altogether a sin- 
gular man—one of the greatest curiosities of 
his day. Ifyou spoke to him as a poet, he 
retreated back upon his title, and confounded 
all men of yesterday by talking of his descent 
from some one in the days of William the 
Conqueror: and if you addressed him as a 
nobleman, he took his position on Parnassus, 
and put on the haughtiness of an heir “ 0’ the 
forked hill.” He was desirous of being 
thought everything, and even held out hopes 
of becoming one, “whom blood might not 
turn aside,” worthy of being blazoned in his- 
tory 

With the worst anarchs of the age. 

He was, by turns, rake, scholar, hermit, 
boxer, sailor, soldier, politician, traveller, 
critic, poet, and patriot. When in the pa- 
triotic vein he got three brazen helmets 
made, properly blazoned with Crede Byron 
in front; we despaired of his generalship 
ever after. 


Tables of Arithmetic, for the Use of the Junior 
Pupils of King’s College School. By F. Rib- 
bans. London: Fellowes. 

A judicious compilation, with notes containing 

incidental information likely to attract the atten- 

tion of youthful students. 


The Art of Preventing the Loss of Teeth, §c. By 


Joseph Scott, Dentist. London, 


A brief and intelligible work, containing very 
useful information. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Our shelves are literally encumbered with 
volumes of varied shapes, sizes, and colours, 
designed for the instruction of the rising gene- 
ration; and three-fourths of them, at least, re- 
late to the French language. We have resolved 
to make a clearance of them, and beg therefore 
to be excused if we are, on this occasion, a trifle 
more instructive than entertaining. It seems 
to be now the established rule of the gentlemen 
who have crossed the straits of Dover for the 
purpose of instructing British youth, to adver- 
tise their existence by the publication of a book, 
and, strange to say, the tragedy of Theodore— 
(‘ Théodore : tragédie en cing actes, par Jeannet 
des Jardines, S.M. P.F.’)—is avowedly printed 
for that special purpose. The author declares 
his intention in publishing the drama to be, “ to 
prove to the English that he can do what very few 
of his countrymen engaged in the profession of 





languages can do,”—‘‘he gives it out as a mere 
specimen of ability.”—* If something similar 
were required from all teachers, there would 
not be so many dunces spoiling the trade.” We 
hope that M. des Jardines possesses more abi- 
lity as a teacher than he has shown as a dra- 
matist, for his “ trial-shot” is one of which the 
report must be very indifferent. 

‘ Introduction aux Annuaires de la Société des 
Professeurs de la Langue Frangaise en Angleterre,’ 
&c.—The formation of a society by the pro- 
fessors of the French language resident in Eng- 
land, for the purpose of ascertaining the capa- 
city and respectability of the teachers of their 
language, and raising a fund for the support of 
distressed members, promises to have a better 
effect in “ keeping dunces from spoiling the 
trade,” than the plan which M. des Jardines so 
simply recommends. We cannot, however, ad- 
vise the publication of an Annual, for though 
the pieces collected in this publication possess 
no ordinary merits, we doubt that the qualifi- 
cations which make the best contributor to a 
periodical, are also those that best fit a man for 
discharging the duties of an efficient instructor. 
We heartily wish the society all the success 
that it so amply merits; but we hope, for the 
sake of the important objects it was formed to 
achieve, that its Annual will be discontinued. 

* Thurgar’s Systematic Arrangement of French 
Nouns.’—This little work contains at once the 
most philosophical and practical rules for over- 
coming the great difficulty of the French lan- 
guage, determining the gender of the nouns, that 
we have ever seen. 

‘ Merlet’s French Accidence.’—We cannot dis- 
cover in this work any peculiar merit to distin- 
guish it from the “ thousand and one” treatises 
on the same subject. 

* Grandineau’s Conversations Familiéres.’—A 
little work, drawn up with more care than is 
usually bestowed on the construction of similar 
dialogues. The author has adapted both the 
ideas and language to the capacity of the young, 
without sinking either into tameness or vul- 
garity. 

‘ The Art of Reading and Translating French at 
sight, by M. de Rudelle.’—This is an extension 
of the Hamiltonian system, but we more than 
doubt the utility of the additions. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that removing all necessity 
for exertion would benefit students. 

* De Porquet’s English and French, and French 
and English Dictionary.’—This dictionary is 
portable, accurate, useful and cheap; no more 
need be said in its praise. 

* Peithman’s French Grammar.’—Of French 
grammars we have already more than enough; 
Mr. Peithman’s has, however, the rare merit of 
directing the pupil’s attention from the outset, 
to the different anomalies that result from what, 
for want of a better name, is called the genius 
of each language. His arrangement is lucid, 
his rules clear, and his explanations full and 
satisfactory. 

* Gillespie’s Formative French Grammar.’—The 
author of this, the second French grammar on our 
list, justly lays claim to originality for his sys- 
tematizing the anomalies of the French verbs. 
Though brief, this grammar has much merit, 
and seemsespecially well adapted for the use of 
adult students. 

‘ A course of French Literature, by A. J. Doisy.’ 
—The author of this work is the professor of 
the French language in that excellent seminary, 
the Belfast Institution; and it embodies the sub- 
stance of his lectures on the French authors of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. There is no work, within our know- 
ledge, of the same size, that contains so full and 
accurate an account of the history of French 
literature; and there are few works of any size 





that display so much independence of judgment, 
depth of thought, and soundness of criticism. 
We dissent from many of Mr. Doisy’s opinions; 
he seems to us to have over-rated Corneille, 
and to have misapprehended Voltaire, but our 
respect for his talents is by no means diminished 
by our difference of opinion. Mr. Doisy has 
selected his extracts with great taste, and on 
the whole we cheerfully recommend his book to 
the patronage of the public. 

* Newton’s Astronomy.’—Not Sir Isaac’s—but 
a very useful introduction to the study of the 
globes, affording the youthful student as much 
scientific information as will make “ the use of 
the globes” something more than a twirling of 
the spheres, and a mechanical performance of 
problems. It is amply illustrated by wood-cuts, 
and is, on the whole, a valuable addition to our 
works on education. 

* Cobbin’s Classical English Vocabulary.’—The 
author of this work has supplied us with a pretty 
accurate vocabulary of the words in our language 
derived from the Greek and Latin; he has be- 
stowed, manifestly, great pains upon the work, 
but we cannot discover its practical utility. 


* The Conversational Method of Teaching Lan- 
guages.’ —The enthusiasm with which the author 
speaks of his new method, shows that he at 
least appreciates its importance; and the argu- 
ments he urges in its favour are sufficient to 
show that it ought not to be rejected, as an im~ 
practicable scheme, without some consideration. 


‘ The Leeds Magazine of Education.’—A useful 
little work, containing much valuable informa- 
tion, and honourably conspicuous for a total 
absence of ambitious pretension. 

‘ Hiley’s English Grammar.’ —Though we cheer~ 
fully acknowledge the great merits of this 
grammar, and confess its superiority to Mur- 
ray’s, we must not altogether withhold censure 
from an author who has meddled with matters 
beyond his reach. Mr. Hiley is a good gram- 
marian—but of rhetoric, eloquence and poetry, 
he is not the best of judges; and as they are 
but remotely connected with his principal sub- 
ject, we recommend him to omit these topics 
altogether in his next edition. 

‘A Treatise on Languages, by the Rev. Alfred 
Jenour.’.—When an author opens his work by 
an honest confession of ignorance respecting 
one half of the subjects he intends to discuss, 
he at least recommends himself by candour, 
Had the writer gone a little farther, and acknow- 
ledged that his acquaintance with the other half 
was superficial and limited, we should have 
hailed him as a paragon of ingenuousness. The 
plan of the book is excellent, but the execution 
was beyond the writer’s power ; which we regret 
the rather as the author is manifestly a man of 
considerable talents. In the work he designed, 
the extent of his information was of more im- 
portance than the soundness of his judgment; 
but, by his own confession, he wants the quali- 
fications most necessary to the completion of 
his task. 

‘ Prize List of the Edinburgh Academy.’—This 
pamphlet contains specimens of the prize essays 
composed by the students of the Edinburgh 
Academy, and they are very creditable to the 
institution. 

‘The Arithmetical Text-Book, by Robert 
Cunningham.’—The great blunder of all the 
treatises on arithmetic commonly used in our 
schools is, that they do not explain the nature 
of numbers, but merely teach the use of figures ; 
the student is instructed to conjure with the 
signs, but left to acquire knowledge of the things 
signified as best he may. Nature is the best 
lecturer on the subject of education ; and it would 
be well if the body corporate of teachers would 
attend to her lessons. We learn numbers by 
counting sensible objects, and the longer we 
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use their aid, the more accurate and definite 
are our conceptions. It would equally benefit 
pupil and tutor, if the first operations of arith- 
metic were performed palpably, so that the 
student should have the evidence of his senses 
for every step that led to the final result. In 
our present mode of teaching, we demand from 
children a conception of several abstractions be- 
fore they are acquainted with the primary ideas 
from which the abstractions are formed. The 
pupil who once perfectly understands the process 
of numeration, has mastered the chief difficulty 
in arithmetic, but this is precisely the topic on 
which he receives little if any information; in 
the books designed for his use, the subject is 
dispatched in a couple of pages of scientific 
aphorisms, about as intelligible to the child as 
the propositions of the Principia. A handfull of 
pebbles or counters was the introduction to 
arithmetic used by the ancients, and the moderns 
have not substituted anything half so good. 
Mr. Cunningham’s work is lucidly written, and 
superior in arrangement to most of the treatises 
in common use. 


* The Pilgrim of Erin.’ 
“Oh! Erin my country, the hour 
Of thy fame and thy splendour hath past— 

If such as this be the bards that sing thy tran- 
sient glories and permanent sufferings.” Such 
was the exclamation of an Irish friend to whom 
we showed this abortive attempt to advocate the 
repeal of the union—in—what shall we say? 
poetry? no;—verse? scarcely ;—well then—in 
prose with bad rhymes tacked to every ten 
syllables. The author says, that he is prepared 
for unpopularity—it is well that his mind has 
been fortified for what it must necessarily meet 
—but he says, that this unpopularity will be the 
consequence of his having reproached the Eng- 
lish with the wrongs of Ireland—let him not 
lay that “ flattering unction to his soul;’’ the 
English people are by no means insensible of 
the compensation for misgovernment that they 
owe to the sister-kingdom. The just claims of 
the Irish people have been long and ably advo- 
cated by the most popular and influential por- 
tion of the British press—we ourselves have 
not been silent, but have gone in the cause as 
far as we could without treading on the forbidden 
ground of politics. But when we receive in 
our critical capacity a composition equally con- 
spicuous for bad temper and bad taste, we are not 
to be deterred from pronouncing condemnation 
by the insinuated threat, that mortified vanity will 
ascribe our sentence to national antipathy. The 
note on Trinity College is very like the effusion 
of some disappointed candidate for collegiate 
honours: with all the faults of that institution, 
and it has many—with all the follies of some of 
its political professors, and truly they would fill 
a long chapter in the history of absurdity—the 
Dublin University affords the means of efficient 
education to all who labour to avail themselves 
of the opportunity, in an equal degree to any 
university in Europe. We suppose that the 
pilgrim is young: we hope so: after a few years 
he will himself assent to our criticism, and agree 
that anger and disappoinment are the worst 
sources of poetic inspiration. 


‘ Four Gospels, Greek, Griesbach’s text.’—In 
this edition, the variations between Griesbach 
and Mill are carefully marked, references to 


parallel passages are added in the margin, and | 


a decided improvement made in the mode of 
reference, by making a distinction between the 
parallelismas in phrase and those in subject. 
Though primarily designed for the use of schools, 
the work will be found a very useful acquisition 
to students in divinity. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 
SONNET. 
ON THE MOSES OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
From the Italian of Zappi. 

Quoted by Lord Byron in the ‘ Prophecy of Dante.’ 
Wuo—what is this? no statue—yet of stone, 
That sits a giant—wonder-work of art! 

It breathes: there ’s life upon its lips—they part 
With a most vital utterance. Well is known 
That form—'tis Moses ; for divinely beaming 
The honours of his profuse beard—the rays 

Of twofold glory from his brow up-streaming, 
As from the Mount he comes—his look displays 
More than a reflex of the Deity. 

He comes, as when the sea was made a bier 
Unto his foes, suspending the career 

Of its wild waves. An image such as he 
Might well have awe-struck an idolatrous crowd ; 
Less sin had they to him adoring bowed. 


————— - 


THE COLISEUM. 
A Fragment. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. t¢ 

Ar the hour of noon, on the feast of the 
Passover, an old man, accompanied by a 
girl, apparently his daughter, entered the 
Coliseum at Rome. They immediately passed 
through the arena, and, seeking a solitary 
chasm among the arches of the southern part 
of the ruin, selected a fallen column for their 
seat, and, clasping each other’s hands, sate 
in silent contemplation of the scene. But 
the eyes of the girl were fixed upon her 
father’s lips: his countenance, sublime and 
sweet, but motionless as some Praxitelian 
image of the greatest of poets, filled the air 
with smiles reflected from external forms. 

It was the great feast of the Resurrection, 
and the whole native population, together 
with the foreigners, who flock from all parts 
of the earth to contemplate its celebration, 
were assembled round the Vatican. The 
most awful religion in the world went forth 
surrounded with the emblazonry of mortal 
greatness, and mankind had assembled to 
wonder at and worship the creation of its own 
power. No stranger was to be met with in 
the avenues that led to the Coliseum. <Acci- 
dent had conducted the father and daughter 
to the spot immediately on their arrival. 

A figure, only visible at Rome in night or 
solitude, and then only to be seen amid the 
desolated temples of the Forum, or gliding 
among the galleries of the Coliseum, or the 
ruined arches of the Baths of Caracalla, 
crossed their path. 

His form, that, though emaciated, displayed 
the elementary outline of exquisite grace, 
was enveloped in an ancient chlamys, which 
half concealed his face. It was a face, once 
seen, never to be forgotten. The lips and 
the moulding of the chin resembled the 
eager and impassioned tenderness of the 
shapes of Antinous ; but, instead of the effe- 
minate sullenness of the eye, and the narrow 
smoothness of the forehead, shone an expres- 
sion of profound and piercing thought. His 
brow was clear and open, and his eyes deep, 
and like two wells of crystalline water which 
reflect the all-beholding heavens. Over all 


| was spread a timid expression of diffidence 


and retirement, which intermingled strangely 


, with the abstract and fearless character 
which predominated in his form and ges- 





+ This is the fragment referred to by Capt. Medwin 


{ in the Memoir—see Athenaum, p. 503. 





tures.t He avoided, in an extraordinary 
degree, what is called society, but was occa- 
sionally seen to converse with some accom- 
plished foreigner, whose appearance might 
attract himin his solemn haunts. He spoke 
Italian with fluency, though with a peculiar 
but sweet accent. There was no circum- 
stance connected with him that gave the 
least intimation of his country, his origin, 
or his occupations. He was for ever alone. 

Such was the figure which interrupted the 
contemplation (if they were so engaged) of 
the strangers, in the clear and exact, but 
unidiomatic phrase of their native language. 

“ Strangers, you are two—behold the third 
in this great city, to whom alone the spectacle 
of these ruins is more delightful than the 
pageantry of religion.” 

“ T see nothing,” said the old man, 

“What do you hear, then?” 

“T listen to the sweet singing of the birds, 
the humming of the bees, which, and the 
sound of my daughter’s breathing, compose 
me like the soft murmur of waters; and this 
sun-warm wind is pleasant to me.” 

“ Wretched old man! know you not that 
these are the ruins of the Coliseum?” 

“ Alas, stranger!” said the girl, in a voice 
like mournful music: “speak not so, my 
father is blind.” 

The stranger’s eyes now suddenly filled 
with tears, and the lines of his countenance 
became relaxed. 

“ Blind!” he exclaimed, in a tone of suf- 
fering which was more than an apology, and 
seated himself apart in a flight of shallow 
and mossy steps, which wound up among 
the labyrinths of the ruin. 

“My sweet Helen,” said the old man, 
“vou did not tell me that this was the Coli- 
seum.” 

“‘ How should I tell you, dearest father, 
what I knew not? I was on the point of 
inquiring the way to that building when we 
entered the circle of the ruins; and until the 
stranger accosted us, I remained silent, sub- 
dued by the greatness of what I saw.” 

“Tis your custom, sweetest girl, to describe 
to me the objects that give you delight; you 
array them in the soft radiance of your words; 
and whilst you speak, I only feel the infir- 
mity which holds me in such dear diflidence 
as a blessing. Why have you been so long 
silent ?” 

“T know not. First, the wonder and the 
pleasure of the sight; then, the words of the 
stranger, and then thinking on what he said, 
and how he looked; and now, beloved father, 
on your own words.” 

“ Well, dearest, what do you see?” 

“T sec a vast circle of arches built upon 
arches, and stones like shattered crags, so 
vast are they, and walls giddily hangng— 
totteringly—on walls. In the crevices and 
in the vaulted roofs, grows a multitude of 
shrubs, the wild olive, the myrtle, and the 
jasmine, and intricate brambles, and entan- 
gled weeds, and strange feathery plants, like 
dishevelled hair, such as I never saw before. 
The stones are immensely massive, and they 
jut out from each other like mountain cliffs. 
‘There are terrible rifts in the walls and high 
windows, through which isseen the light of the 
blue heavens. There seem to me more than 
a thousand arches, some ruined, some entire, 
and they are all immensely high and wide. 


+ There never was drawn a more perfect portrait of 
Shelley himself. 
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Some are broken, and stand forth in great 
heaps, and the underwood is tufted in their 
crumbling fragments. Around us lie enor- 
mous collections of shattered and shapeless 
capitals and cornices, loaded with delicate 
sculpture.” 

“Tt is open to the sky,” said the old man. 

“ Wesee the liquid depth of heaven above, 
and through the rifts and the windows, the 
flowers and the weeds, and the grass and 
creeping moss, are nourished by the unfor- 
bidden rain. The blue sky is above—the wide 
bright blue sky; it flows through the great 
rifts on high, and through the bare boughs 
of the marble-rooted fig-tree, and through 
the leaves and flowers of the weeds, even to 
the dark arcades beneath. I feel, I see it— 
itsclear and piercing beams fill the universe 
and impregnate the joy-inspiring wind with 
warmth and light and life, and interpenetrate 
all things, even me, father. And through 
the highest rift, the nconday waning moon 
is hanging, as it were, out of the solid sky: 
and this shows that the atmosphere has the 
clearness which it rejoices me that I feel.” 

“Dearest child, what else see you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“Only the bright, green, mossy ground in- 
terspersed with tufts of dewy clover-grass 
that run into the interstices of the shattered 
arches, and round the isolated pinnacles of 
the ruins.” 

“ Like those lawny dells of soft short grass 
which wind among the high forests and pre- 
cipices of the Alps of Savoy.’ 

“ Indeed, father, your eye has a vision more 
serene than mine.” 

“ And the great wrecked arches, the shat- 
tered masses of precipitous ruin overgrown 
with the younglings of the forest, and more 
like chasms rent by earthquakes among the 
mountains, than the vestige of what was hu- 
man workmanship.” 

“ What are they?” 

“Things awe-inspiring and wonderful— 
are they not caverns such as the untamed 
elephant and tigress might choose amid the 
Indian wildernesses where to hide her cubs— 
such as, were the sea to overflow the earth, 
the mighty monsters of the deep would change 
into their vast chambers ?” 

“Father, your words image forth what I 
would have expressed, but could not.” 

“T hear the rustling of leaves, and the 
sound of water—but it does not rain—like the 
faint drops of a fountain among woods.” 

“Tt falls from among the heaps of ruin 
over our heads. It is, I suppose, the water 
collected in the rifts by the showers.” 

“A nursling of man now abandoned by his 
care, and transformed by the enchantment of 
Nature into a likeness of her own creations, 
and destined to partake their immortality. 
Changed to a mountain cloven into woody 
dells, which overhang its labyrinthine glades, 
and shattered into toppling precipices, even 
the clouds, intercepted by its craggy summits, 
supply eternal fountains with their rain.” 

_ “ By the column on which we sit, I should 
judge that it had once been crowned with a 
temple or theatre, and that in sacred days 





} Shelley on visiting Meillerie, says, “ Groves of pine, 
chesnut, and walnut, overshadow it; magnificent and 
unbounded forests, to which England affords no parallel. 
In the midst of these woods are dells of lawny expanse 
inconceivably verdant, adorned with a thousand of the 
Tarest flowers, and odorous with thyme.” 





the radiant multitude wound up its craggy 
path to the spectacle or the sacrifice.” 

“Tt was such, Helen—what sound of 
wings is that?” 

“It is of the wild pigeons returning to 
their young. Do you not hear the murmur 
of those that are brooding in their nests?” 

“It is the language of their happiness.” 


A DAY IN A STAGE COACH, 

Ir is early, and a spring morning: the 
streets of the good town of ——, together 
with most of their inhabitants, are yet in a 
state of repose. The Eagle and Child, how- 
ever,—a place where stage-coach travellers 
congregate, is all life, noise, and bustle ;— 
porters in their dog-skin caps—coachmen 
and guards receiving emphatic orders from 
passengers, or answering importunate ques- 
tions—luggage of all denominations, trunks, 
bags, boxes, hampers, bundles, baskets,— 
like men’s minds in the present era, in a 
state of transition—last words passing be- 
tween the departing and their friends—a cur 
or two barking, and an official or two swear- 
ing—no one perfectly at ease, or self-possess- 
ed, save the book-keeper, to whom the din 
and bustle of such a scene is an avocation 
that has a da capo every hour. He, way- 
bill in hand, and with his fancy muslin 
cravat confined by a mock topaz brooch, 
enacts the superior genius—the guardian 
angel of seats and squabbles: the coach, the 
coach horses, and the very coachman, who, 
on the road, will be absolute as ten autocrats, 
cannot stir till he has given the word. The 
passengers, who, when landed at their jour- 
ney’s end, may be all and sundry “ people of 
consequence,” are, whilst he holds the way- 
bill under his thumb, at his command ;— 
that pretty young lady must have the box, 
containing the identical ball-dress in which 
she is to captivate a cornet of dragoons, 
slung under the coach—and if the cord 
should break! At his frown, that choleric 
old gentleman, with a gouty toe, must suffer 
the fat woman beside him, with her bundle, 
her umbrella, her poke bonnet, and her 
peppermint drops ;—it rests with him, now 
all are ready to start, whether the passenger 
in the distance, who approaches in the cha- 
racter of “panting time,” or rather past 
time, shall win or lose’ his place: he, for the 
occasion, is omnipotent, and consequently 
not very civil: but he is calm, and therefore 
has an aspect of dignity. What to him are 
the hopes, aims, and feelings of the multitu- 
dinous inhabitants and oxhabitants of his 
coaches? They pay their fare, and if they 
reach their journey’s end they have had fair 
play: he feels a sublime contempt for their 
parlous anxiety about coats, cloaks, and 
umbrellas ; and nothing short of news of an 
overturn can withdraw the pen from his 
mouth. The whirl around his office is to him 
quict as the mountains: the coming and 
going of the coach, which, to apply Shelley’s 
line, 

Brought pleasure there and left passion behind, 
stirs not his sympathies: it is a piece of 
business—a mechanical arrangement—and 
he himself is a mechanical arrangement; 
like the clock in his office he thinks only of 
keeping time. Yet I like stage-coaches and 
stage-coach travelling,—presuming the first 
to be moderately respectable, and the latter 
only moderately continued. One hears of 





life, and one sees character: the inside of a 
stage-coach is the high place of selfishness, 
or of real in-bred politeness ; the stage-coach 
breakfast or dinner is a great revealer of 
secrets, touching temper and disposition ;— 
and if you change your passengers often, and 
find out their subjects of interest, you may 
pick up the history of half a county, or at 
least become acquainted with its opinions. 
The most instructive and entertaining com- 
panions are not the most genteel: those so 
called par excellence are apt to be sulky; 
or having led as conventional a life as your- 
self, have as little free, fresh, racy character 
—you talk over the metropolitan world, but 
you learn nothing peculiar of the country 
you are passing through. I love the homely, 
respectable passengers; such as presume 
you to be acquainted with, and interested in 
their sayings and doings: farmers’ wives 
who get in for ten miles, on their way to see 
“my daughter as is just married ;” or “my 
two grandsons as has got the measles,” and 
who will give you valuable information re- 
lative to the management of a dairy farm, 
with a slight philippic against the nearest 
and greatest land-owner ;—or the “ young 
lady” who has been visiting her friends, 
some other “ young ladies,” at the Coach 
Inn, where you take her up, and who rides 
six miles home: she will yield a very fair 
complement of topographical talk, for op- 
posite her is a good-looking young farmer, 
returning from market, and their discourse 
initiates you into the gossip of their metro- 
polis, the last market town: in half an hour 
you know 


Who is born, and who is dead, 
And who is broke, and who is wed. 


You discover how parties stand,—not on the 
Reform question, but as to whether Mrs. 
John Smith, an independent widow, will 
listen to the wooing of Mr. James Brown, a 
thriving maltster ;—you have no word of 
Wellington or Wilkie, of Sir Walter Scott or 
Taglioni; but youlearn what kind of sermons 
the curate preaches, and the true and parti- 
cular reason why Mr. Hopkins did not get 
the grammar school. The place of the young 
lady, when vacated, is more than filled by a 
passenger from the outside, a flannel manu- 
facturer, on his way to the great mart in 
North Wales: he is a proye—a perfect 
golden fleece: he grumbles into your ear, 
the evil days on which flannel manufac- 
turers are fallen—the feud that exists be- 
tween the old and new flannel halls—the 
rate of profit—the style of finishing—and 
the reasons why flannel, and not bread, 
ought to be called “ the staff of life.” 
You bid your temporary companion fare- 
well, with an interest in the wool trade that 
your bosom was formerly a stranger to; 
but he is succeeded by another traveller, a 
Manchester tradesman; and his equal elo- 
quence concerning cheap prints and ging- 
hams, rather weakens the impression left by 
the flannel merchant. Being from so impor- 
tant and busy a place, your present com- 
panion is more generally intelligent, and he 
discusses the state of public opinion like an 
incipient member of parliament. Wonderful 
century, in which a lady may buy an ele- 
gant-looking dress for five and ninepence, 
and nations have constitutions made as fast 
as buttons! Now, having derived all, and 
much more than all, the above interesting 
knowledge from a day in a stage-coach, 
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would it not be ungrateful to remember that, 
owing to the absence of opposition, and the 
part of the kingdom being somewhat remote, 
one had to suffer from an influx of super- 
numerary children and market baskets 
within ; and from being top-heavy without, 
liable to be overturned! Neither is a night 
at an inn other than a luxury—if it be like 
the one at . With the greenest of tea, 
the tenderest of chickens,—illustrations of 
Shakspeare’s ‘Seven Ages’ adorning the 
walls,—who may not take his ease at his 
inn? 


SONNET. 
ON ITALY. 
From the Italian of Felicaja. 
Paraphrased by Lord Byron, in the 4th Canto of ‘ Childe Harold.’ 
IraLy! my own dear Italy! thou who hast 
That fatal boon, beauty, to all below 
A funeral dower ; but most to thee whose brow 
Is diademed with misery—would thou wast 
Or not so fair, or mightier, so that they 
Might fear thee somewhat more, or love thee 


less, 
Who, basking in thy beams of loveliness, 
Doom them to perish daily—ray by ray. 
Then, not as now, in torrents down would pour 
Armed multitudes from thine Alps; nor should 
we see 
Quaffed by fierce Gallic hordes, nor run with 
gore 
The Po; nor in the stranger’s hand would be 
The sword, not thine, nor to defend thee, nor 
Conquer’d or conqueress, wouldst thou hug thy 
slavery. 


VISIT TO THE EDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


I had read Smeaton’s account of the Edy- 
stone, and the difficulties and dangers he 
encountered while superintending its con- 
struction, and I felt an ardent desire to visit 
a spot where the genius and indefatigable 
zeal of a great man so happily combined at 
once to bestow a valuable blessing on posterity, 
and leave a lasting monument of his own 
fame. I arrived at Plymouth early in August, 
a season in which a tranquil sea may be ex- 
pected: yet the weather had been for some 
time boisterous, and I was fearful of success 
in attempting an excursion to the Edystone. 

The position of the rock, exposed as it is 
to the unbroken swell of the Atlantic, renders 
it extremely difficult to land at the house ; 
and a traveller who is intent on visiting this 
solitary abode, may perform many unsuccess- 
ful voyages, even when the weather is most 
serene ; for the swell at the lighthouse is fre- 
quently an undulation proceeding from causes 
not apparent on the spot, and often depends 
more on the winds that may chance to pre- 
vail at adistance in the channel, or even in 
the Atlantic, than on the state of the weather 
near shore. It may appear strange to a 
person who has never been at sea, that there 
should ever be rough water without wind ; 
but the fact is, that in the ocean, or any open 
sea, the undulation produced by a distant 
gale extends far beyond the region of the 
wind that causes it; and it frequently hap- 
pens that a gale is preceded by a heavy swell 
for twenty-four hours or more. Thus it is 
that the fineness of the weather in the neigh- 
bourhood of Plymouth is often no criterion 
by which the tranquillity of the sea at the 
Edystone can be ascertained. 

It is necessary, in visiting the lighthouse, 
to be conducted by persons who are well ac- 





quainted with the rocks and the precautions 
to be used on landing. 

The boats employed about the harbours of 
Plymouth are badly calculated for anything 
beyond the limited service for which they are 
destined; and as it would not have been agree- 
able to have proceeded so far to sea in a small 
open boat, I took the opportunity of going 
out by the Edystone Tender, a sloop of thirty 
tons, kept for the service of the lighthouse, 
with orders to supply the inmates with fresh 
provisions, at least twice a week, whenever 
the weather is sufficiently fine to allow a boat 
to land. This service is, however, chiefly 
confined to the summer months; and such 
is, at times, the difficulty of access to the 
house, that, in the winter of 1828, thirteen 
weeks elapsed without a single opportunity 
of communicating with the light-keepers. 

I left Catwater at seven o'clock, on a morn- 
ing by no means promising for such an ex- 
cursion ; and though ourlittle vessel appeared 
to sail tolerably well, it was afternoon before 
we had a distinct view of the lighthouse. The 
gentle breeze, though contrary to our course, 
would long before have brought us to the 
object of my curiosity, but for a long ground- 
swell, that rolled towards shore, not like the 
ruffled surface of a narrow channel, but the 
lengthened undulation of an ocean. As we 
proceeded slowly onwards by short tacks, the 
sea opposing the bows, and the rolling of the 
vessel shaking the little wind there was out 
of her sails, I thought of Smeaton, and the 
many tedious voyages he performed, when 
carrying on a work for which his name will 
ever be illustrious in the annals of science, 
philanthropy, and courage; and if one day 
seemed tiresome to a traveller whose only in- 
terest was to gaze at the production of so great 
a genius, how much more tedious must have 
appeared the many weeks, and even months, 
lost by its founder in his protracted, and often 
fruitless excursions to the then houseless rock. 
It was past four when we arrived within half 
a mile of the rocks, and the swell had abated 
toa degree I couldnot have imagined possible 
in soshorta time. It was nearly flood, and 
the long chain of rocks which forms the prin- 
cipal reef was all above water. On the 
highestrock, at some distance from this chain, 
stands the house, and beyond it a smaller 
reef, with a conical detached rock between 
them. Smeaton’s description of the spot had 
indeed delighted me ; but the Edystone must 
be seen before one can fully feel the merit of 
its founder. ‘The distant land was obscured 
by heavy rain, and the sharp blue line of the 
horizon everywhere defined and void of ob- 
jects, save where the lighthouse rose, in solemn 
majesty, from the very surface of the sea. On 
a rock scarcely larger than its base, and en- 
tirely covered at high-water, with eleven miles 
of sea between it and the nearest land, ex- 
posed to all the fury of Atlantic seas, yet 
firm as its rocky foundation, in proud defiance 
of its powerful assailant, stands the graceful 
building! Painting may represent the scene 
in part, but what ert can portray the wide 
expanse that everywhere surrounds the spec- 
tator ? 

The tide had now turned favourable to our 
course, and we rapidly advanced towards the 
house. When within two hundred yards, the 
boat was brought alongside, and, the casks of 
water and provisions being put into it, we 
rowed off. . 

The light-keepers had for some time per- 





ceived our approach, and, before we arrived, 
the crane was in readiness to hoist the casks 
to the store-room on the second floor; the 
door below was opened, and the steps put 
down to the highest point of the rock. One 
of the men descended with a short ladder to 
enable us to ascend the vertical face of the 
rock beneath—a height of about eight feet 
from the water. 

We proceeded to the channel at the back 
or land side of the rock. The short ladder 
was fixed to irons placed for the purpose, and 
we ascended to the flat surface by the side 
of the house. A narrow slippery path, not 
a foot broad, cut into steps, leads round the 
rock to the ladder of the door, with an ascent 
of about eight feet more. The ladder itself 
is thirteen feet long, and is jointed, so that, 
when pulled up, it lies in the narrow passage 
to which it leads. The reason for placing 
the door so high appears to have been to 
provide a mass of solid masonry at the bottom 
of the building, and perhaps to prevent the 
possibility of invasion by pirates, who might 
be anxious to recruit their stock of provisions, 
The arrangement of the house itself is so 
completely detailed in Smeaton’s work, that 
any description would be superfluous ; and I 
shall confine myself to such observations as 
conduce, either to confirm the just concep- 
tions of its founder by the silent testimony 
of years, or relate to alterations which ex- 
perience has suggested. 

Three men constantly reside in this place 
oftrue retirement. The eldest, who is styled 
Captain, has been there seventeen years; 
and it appears that, though they have liberty 
to remain on shore each a month at a time at 
intervals in the year, they gradually lose all 
inclination to leave the house, and feel that 
their residence on shore constantly makes 
them ill—an effect probably arising from the 
irregularities of living, scarcely separable 
from a removal to the pleasures of society 
after extreme retirement. Each man has a 
salary amounting to nearly 80/. a year, be- 
sides provisions and a bottle of porter every 
day. The house is constantly furnished with 
three months’ provisions of salt meat, biscuit, 
and water, and an additional supply of one 
hundred pounds of beef. There is likewise 
a stock of five hundred gallons of oil for the 
lights. When the house was first built, the 
light consisted of twenty-four tallow candles, 
placed without reflectors, It must have 
been a very inefficient light, and extremely 
troublesome to the men, who were required 
to snuff the candles every half hour ; but as 
candles were found to yield less soot than 
common lamps, they proved the best method 
of lighting then known. The invention of 
the Argand lamp was a valuable discovery 
for lighthouses; and about thirty-eight years 
ago that lamp wasintroduced in the Kdystone, 
the North and South Forelands, and many 
other lights. The lamps were placed in the 
focus of a parabolic reflector of twenty-one 
inches diameter, plated with silver, which 
projects a cylinder of light with surprising 
intensity. At first, a lens of the same 
diameter as the reflector was placed opposite 
each light in the window of the lantern; but 
subsequent experience proved, that though 
in certain points of the horizon the light 
was more intense, yet it was less generally 
diffused, so that it often happened that a dis- 
tant vessel, unless in the axis of a lens, did 
not see the light at all; the lenses have been 
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therefore removed in all the lighthouses for 
some years. In the Edystone there were 
twenty-four Argand lamps, disposed in three 
circles over each other, but at present there 
are only sixteen; one row having been re- 
moved, I rather think, merely on the score 
of economy. 

The external stone-work of the Edystone 
js, generally, as perfect as when it was 
finished; and the cement which unites the 
stones, so far from exhibiting any marks of 
decay, actually stands forward beyond the 
surface of the stone, with a calcareous in- 
crustation ; and it is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that, in the very few instances in 
which the persons intrusted with the care of 
the structure have had occasion to perform 
some trifling repairs, the Roman cement has 
been resorted to for the purpose, and found 
inferior in its adhesive powers to the cement 
originally employed by Smeaton. The lower 
part of the building is so overgrown with 
green slimy weed, that the base appears as 
if it were a continuation of the rock itself. 

Having spent nearly an hour in conversing 
with the men who thus voluntarily give up 
all the advantages we hold most dear to this 
brief period of our existence, and doom them- 
selves to a seclusion, than which human in- 
vention could not picture a more dreary 
punishment for an unhappy criminal, I left 
the house not alittle gratified that the weather 
had permitted me to inspect one of the most 
glorious achievements of ancient or modern 
architecture. 

It is a singular coincidence but rarely 
found in art, that in the Edystone, the form 
which alone could ensure stability is at once 
the most beautiful that could have been ima- 
gined for such astructure. The curved out- 
line, gracefully diminishing upwards, and 
surmounted by the curved cornice, produces 
an effect that it would have been in vain to 
attempt with the regularity of straight lines, 
and the usual routine of angular projections. 

Many views have been given of this 
curious building; but too many of them 
have been little more than imitations of 
the frontispiece to Smeaton’s work, which 
represents the morning after a storm, 
with the sea rising in a cone, and bury- 
ing the lighthouse entirely within it. The 
print is so badly executed, that it almost 
stamps the mark of impossibility on a cir- 
cumstance, in itself sufficiently extraordinary, 
if portrayed by the most careful observer of 
natural effects. It was, however, dictated 
by one who had seen more of the place than 
any person then or now living; and though 
the appearance of the sea may be as much 
like anything else as water, yet we are com- 
pelled to believe, from circumstances them- 
selves, that the sea does occasionally mount 
as high as is there represented. The glass 
in the lantern, though strong plate, has been 
more than once broken by its assaults, and 
the inhabitants drenched by the water which 
entered in consequence. 

The stability of this edifice naturally ex- 
cites our admiration—but it is a feeling not 
unmixed with awful reflections. Well might 
Smeaton say, that “ He only who first created 
the atoms, can ascertain what is the full ex- 
tent of those powers that may possibly be 
combined towards the destruction of the 
mass.” True, he could submit to no calcu- 
lation the powers against which he con- 
tended ; but he did what human genius could 





perform, and his labour was not in vain. 
The building stands: long may it remain 
fast as the granite rock that bears it high 
above the flood! P 


—— 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

{Further extracts from the Diary of an Officer em- 
ployed on the Voyage of Discovery, now prosecuting by 
order of the Prussian Government. ] 

(Continued from page 538.) 

Tuovucu the King speaks alittle English, he 
had everything we said formally interpreted to 
him, and his first inquiry was for the presents 
we had brought. He then asked, whether a 
sword formed part of them, and he seemed much 
pleased when we replied in the affirmative. He 
was next told, that there were many articles 
amongst them destined for his future consort; 
upon which he remarked to those standing im- 
mediately about him, that it was necessary for him 
to lose no time now in getting a wife, as even 
his friend, the King of Prussia, pressed it upon 
him. An earnest desire was expressed by him, 
that we should say but little about the presents, 
as it would excite the jealousy of the female 
branches of the royal family. During this parley, 
I was requested by one of the servants, who sat 
near the king’s feet, to show him my large Pe- 
ruvian hat, which was made of Vicusia wool ; 
on my producing it, he clapped it immediately 
on his head, and set the whole court laughing 
and playing pranks with him. I observed se- 
veral gigantic women in the cabin, in front of 
which his Majesty was standing; they were 
stretched at full length on soft mats, and watched 
all our proceedings with an inquisitive eye. 

We were now introduced to Kaahumana, the 
queen-mother, whom we found kneeling by 
herself on a mat, wrapped closely round ina 
party-coloured Chinesé mantle, which she opened 
from time to time, though scarcely sufficient to 
expose even her face. A white bandage was 
tied across her forehead. Her enormous size, 
and her motley-tinted envelope, illuminated, as 
they were, by the silvery splendour of the moon, 
surprised me beyond measure; for she was 
much less like a human being than a pagan idol. 
However, she held out her hand to us in the 
most friendly manner, and, pointing to herself 
with her finger, repeatedly exclaimed—“ My 
Queen! my Queen!” in English, by which, [ 
presume, she wished us to understand, that she 
was queen and actual sovereign of the Sandwich 
Islands, and not her son-in-law, who can, in 
truth, boast of little beyond the mere title of 
King. Here the audience closed, and it was 
arranged that the presents should be produced 
the next day. 

At nine o'clock in the morning of the 5th of 
June, they were accordingly landed and conveyed 
on two-wheeled carriages to the palace, where 
the king had assembled his whole court, in order 
to give us a public welcome, and take formal 
possession of the presents. When we came 
within the precincts of the palace court, the 
soldiery, who wore the dress of English sailors 
(for they generally march about in a state almost 
of nature, having no covering but a piece of 
cotton suspended from their shoulders, excepting 
ongala days), presentedarms. In the palace itself, 
we found all the great men of the kingdom col- 
lected together, and standing round the sides of 
the chamber, like so many statues. His Majesty, 
with the governor by his side, was sitting on a 
bench, and invited us to take our places on an- 
other, which was placed opposite to them. Most 
of the foreign dealers in O-a-hee had also assem- 
bled on the occasion, and as each entered, the 
king held out his hand to them, in doing which 
we frequently detected a salute of “Good mor- 
row, King! good morrow, King !”—a species of 
greeting, which amused us exceedingly. His 
Majesty was dressed in long white trowsers, a 
black jacket, bedizened with lace, and a coloured 





waistcoat and neckcloth. The awful form of 
his excellency, the governor, was enshrined in a 
blue frock-coat, with anchor buttons, of so im- 
moderate a length as almost to touch the ground. 
The palace is constructed, like the usual Indian 
cabin, of reeds, grass, and the flat stalk of the 
fern intertwined, and consists internally of a 
spacious apartment, covered with mats. Two 
tables, two benches, and three chairs, form the 
sum total of the furniture. At the end of this 
apartment are two confined spaces, partitioned 
otf by screens of mats, for the purposes of dress- 
ing and sleeping. The walls are decorated with 
two pictures, three feet in height; the one a 
portrait of the present, and the other of the late 
king, who died in London: and besides there 
is a representation of the Congress at Wash- 
ington. 

Immediately after our arrival, we were ho- 
noured with the entry of the ladies of the royal 
family; these are, Kaahumana, with the King’s 
sisters-in-law, and the surviving wives of Riho- 
riho, who died in England; the niece of the 
Jate prime minister, who made himself so noto- 
rious by the name of William Pitt, and Mistress 
Roki, the lady of the unfortunate governor of 
O-a-hee, who accompanied Riho-riho to London. 
These ladies, as they entered, held out their 
hands to us; and I must confess, that Kaahu- 
mana, at least, bore herself with no little dig- 
nity. ‘They were all dressed in the capacious 
garment, called the missionary’s robe, drawn 
close round the neck by a tie; they wore silk 
stockings, and shoes; and their hair was very 
tastefully set off with the beautiful flower of the 
“ Edwardsia.” As soon as the ladies had taken 
their places, some on the floor and the rest on 
stools, the King desired that the presents might 
be brought forward. The immense number of 
them astonished the by-standers; but Keauke- 
Aouli looked upon them with such imperturbable 
sang froid, as led us more than to suspect that 
he had been regularly drilled, @ ? Européenne, for 
the occasion. They were particularly captivated 
with the showy appearance ofa military uniform, 
a cocked hat, and plume of feathers, a handsome 
sword and scabbard, and an ornamented saddle, 
the latter of which was instantly thrown across 
a grey horse. Among the presents to the queen 
that is to be, was a superb lady’s hat and flowers, 
which excited the special smiles of Queen Kinau, 
who, with all her stupendous stature, possesses 
great personal charms. She fitted the hat to her 
head, and seemed no ways loth to be admired 
in it. But, when I came to deck her out with 
certain ornaments designed for the person, my 
ingenuity had well nigh been stranded, for the 
necklace and bracelets, though made of an extra 
size, proved anything but an easy fit: I was 
obliged to work hard with both hands, and draw 
them as tight as I could, before I could make 
the clasps meet; yet her Majesty was not par- 
ticularly lusty, as compared with her country- 
women. The King was also persuaded to make 
trial of the uniform, and contrived to put it on 
with the assistance of Halliley, his secretary 
but the instant it was rumoured that “ the mis- 
sionaries were coming,” he made all haste to get 
out of it. 

By the time we had squared accounts with 
the ceremonial, which consumed little short of 
five hours, the heat was become overpowering, 
and our throats were parched to a cinder ; some 
of the residents therefore hinted to his Majesty, 
that he ought to order some liquor to be handed 
to us; but to this he replied, that “ the mis- 
sionaries had prohibited any such indulgence.” 

Most navigators have made mention of the 
extraordinary size of the women in the Sand- 
wich islands; but the remark is by no means of 
universal application, and it should be limited 
to the family of the Eris, including males and 
females. As it respects the latter, their volume 
of body does not arise, as may be generally con- 
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ceived, from mere fat, as is the case in Peru, 


and particularly in the province of Arequipa, or | 


amongst us Europeans, but from the enormous 
size of their bones. With a portly stature, vary- 
ing from six feet two to six feet five inches, 
they are gifted with a rotundity of flesh of cor- 
responding proportions. In spite of their cop- 
per-coloured complexions and super-masculine 
make, they possess, in many instances, very 
considerable personal charms; alas! that their 
hands and feet should be as large again as the 
largest I have ever met within Europe. It is 
not a little amusing to see them on horseback 
cantering over the ground; they sit astride like 
men, and wear neither stockings nor other cover- 
ing, but scanty trowsers made of mulberry- 
strips interwoven. When afflicted with cor- 
pulency, they grow to such a stupendous size 
as to sink under the load; and in this state 
have no alternative but to drag out existence at 
“full length.” This was particularly observ- 
able in the case of the governor's lady, who was, 
in this respect, a perfect monster. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue torpedo hand of these times seems to 
have touched our monthly periodicals: save 
in articles on politics, they are scarcely so 
bright as formerly. That old Leviathan 
Blackwood, has a political Noctes this month, 
in which Basil Hall figures : the conversation 
is well kept up, and many good round knocks 
are given ; but the expulsion of the Shepherd 
from these potations has not been followed 
by beneficial results. There are some clever 
articles, notwithstanding ; the picture of the 
delirious boxer, in the ‘ Diary of a Physician,’ 
will be read with interest. Zait's Magazine 
maintains its character —the articles are 
nearly one and all on interesting topics— 
the ‘Common Place Book’ is a happy notion. 
There is still enough of politics. ‘The review 
of Cooper’s new novel is sound and true: he 
should abide by his western deserts, or be 
content to reign at sea; he is like a porpoise 
on a ploughed field, when he comes upon 
European ground. We thank the Editor for 
setting the Brighton Gazette right, regard- 
ing the Atheneum, and also for his good 
opinion of our honesty, which is something 
in these times. ‘There are some sprightly 
things in Fraser ; a hop-step-and-jump article 
on Mundy’s ‘ Pen and Pencil Sketches in the 
East,’ and another of a different stamp, on 
Lord Byron, we read with avidity. Con 
cerning the notice of our friend Allan Cun- 
ningham, we have little to say; the likeness 
is not amiss, but Alfred Croquis might have 
known, that sculptors never carve with such 
mighty mallets of wood as he has put into 
the said Allan’s hand. The AMectropolitan 
keeps on the even tenour of its way ; now a 
little dull, then a little chatty ; but neither 
Campbell nor Moore has added a new feature 
or a fresher spirit to it. ‘The first article, is 
a poem to Sir Francis Burdett, by the poet 
of Wyoming, on the base conduct of Britain, 
in not speaking more sternly to Russia con- 
cerning Poland, accompanied by a bitter 
note on the lack of national feeling in the 
sailors of the Talavera, who cheered the Em- 
ge Nicholas, and took some money which 
he gave them to drink. Really, we see little 
humiliation in all this ; nor do we think with 
the poet, that “it will require the Talavera 
to fight well with the first Russian ship that 
she may have to encounter, to make us for- 
get that day!” We have always liked the 





clever and gossiping autobiography of Cla- 
vering ; we must be more cautious, we see, 
in future—the author should have known, 
that, when he visited Burns in 1795, the poet 
did not live in a cottage, but in a town, and 
could not have been found sitting on the way- 
side under a tree, a mile from his own house ; 


| he might also have known, that Wallace did 


not charge the English at Bannockburn, in- 
asmuch as his head was blackened in the 
sun on London Bridge, and his mangled 
body scattered over the kingdom eight years 
before—if the author is ignorant of these 
things, we are sure the Editor is not. The 
Court Magazine is all bloom and beauty— 
we have the portrait of an Empress, with her 
child, and a likeness of the young Queen of 
the Belgians, besides many attractions in verse 
and prose. This seems a thriving work. 

In art we hear of little which can be called 
interesting. A subscription is going round at 
a guinea per head for a statue of Earl Grey. 
When the wealthy and the titled put down a 
guinea, how much should a man in humble 
life subscribe? It is, however, a good plan 
to save the purses of the great. We see that 
artists are cavilling about the 50,0002. aca- 
demy, offered to them by government: they 
say, we have expended 250,000. of our own 
money on schools of art, &c.; we give up 
Somerset House worth 40,000/., and other 
places worth 20,000/. more, and all that we 
get in return is a house, half a barrack for 
soldiers, and half a gallery for art—the go- 
vernment is niggardly. 





PINE ARTS 
Portraits of the principal Female Characters ip the 
Waverley Novels, with illustrative letter-press. 
Chapman & Hall; Moon, Boys & Graves. 
Ir isa bold undertaking, to give looks and linea- 
ments to poetical creations. 
which the muse excels, are those on which art 


finds she has but few colours to bestow; itis a | 


much easier matter to copy the face of one of 
the ladies of the last court day, than to give 
form and expression, such as men will recog- 
nize as aresemblance, to the fair dames who 
attend the levees of fancy. We have already 
praised ‘ Rose Bradwardine,’ nor were we un- 
civil to ‘ Mysie Happer ;’ the ‘ Flora Mac Ivor,’ 
of Chalon, but more particularly the ‘Mary 
Aveuel,’ of Faulkner, are worthy of much praise. 
This is likely to be a fortunate undertaking. 
Finden’s Landscape Illustrations to Murray's Edi- 
tion of Byron. 
Two portraits and six landscapes for—we are 
ashamed to say how little—they are worth 1. 
It is true that ‘ Lady Byron’ has something of 
the shrew in her looks; and that the ‘ Maid of 
Zaragossa’ is inclining to the heavy ; but whoever 
looks on the ‘ Lachin-y-gair’ of Robson, or on the 
‘Malta’ of Turner, will forget ten thousand 
faults, and purchase the number at once. 
Views of the Old and New London Bridges. 
Ed. W. Cooke. Brown. 

Tuts is the first number of a very interesting 
and picturesque work ; we had no idea that the 
subject could have been treated in this manner ; 
we must, in future, look after the productions 
of Ed. W. Cooke more anxiously. The first 
view includes a part of Old London Bridge, the 
Church of St. Magnus, and the Fire Monu- 
ment; the second represents the Old and New 
Bridges; the third exhibits the arch of the Old 
Bridge, called by the citizens Long-entry Lock, 
and the fourth exhibits the demolition of the 
Old Bridge. We wish we could print the pic- 


By 





The characters in | 





turesque beauty and bustle and animation of 
these scenes ; but here the pencil surpasses the 
types, and we can only refer all admirers of 
scenes past and gone, yet dear to many memo- 
ries, to these prints by Cooke. 








MUSIC 


Beneath a Lattice. Romance, sung in Mr, 
Peake’s musical drama, ‘ The Climbing boy.’ 
words by A. W. Arnold, music by A. Beau- 
plan. 

Aw agreeable bagatelle—the words and music 

agree in style and character. 


The Little Voice. Words by Barry Cornwall; 
music by Chev. Neukomm. 

Tue chevalier is happiest when he indulges his 
powers of harmony on subjects of a less simple 
character than English ballads ; but, compared 
to those songs which issue daily from the press, 
‘ The Little Voice,’ in poetry and music, is worth 
a thousand of them. 


I saw her at the Fancy Fair. Poetry by E. 
Smith, Esq.; music by J. Barnett. 

We have a much more favourable opinion of 

Mr. Barnett’s talent, than this song could pos- 

sibly obtain for him amongst musicians. It 

has been be-puffed into an extensive sale, but 

will never be a popular melody. 


The Heather's purple Flower. By G. F. Harris, 
A modest, pleasing ballad, and worth a dozen of 
the ‘ Fancy Fair.’ It has a tone of Scotch cha- 
racter in its melody, and much that is gentle 
and flowing in its harmonies. 





THEATRICALS 
Present little or no novelty this week. A new 
singer of the name of Collins has made his ap- 
pearance at the Haymarket, and it is said that 
he sings well, though we could not hear him 
sing well, for we were prevented by illness from 
attending. Like nine out of ten of his prede- 
cessors, he has fancied that Captain Macheath 
could put him on the high-road to fame, and 
we hope he will not be deceived.—He is a na- 
tive of the Emerald Isle. Many reports have 
been put into circulation, about the engage- 
ments at the two great houses for next season; 
but, as far as we can learn, most of them wait for 
confirmation. A great deal has been said about 
a compact between the two lessees, to allow not 
only less ease but less salaries to the actors 
The old nonsense has been repeated, about put- 
ting an end to the starring system; and about 
an understanding that neither management was 
to engage any actor or actress at more thane 
certain salary. Some of the leading actors 
themselves have been slightly infected with 
alarm upon this score. When good actors are 
as plenty as mushrooms, or human nature 
ceases to be human nature, we will admit that 
there may be some ground for such alarm, but 
not before. Neither management knows the 
politics of the other, and manceuvring and out- 
manceuvring, biddings and out-biddings, have 
been, as usual, the order of the day. Mr. Power, 
for instance, while he was thought to be all but 
secured at Covent Garden, suddenly turns out 
to be engaged at Drury Lane. ‘This is not very 
likely to have been because Drury Dane offered 
him less. Mrs. Orger has been announced in 
several papers as being engaged at Covent Gar- 
den. This is not the fact. She is engaged by 
Madame Vestris at the Olympic. The time 1s 
fast approaching for the opening of the winter 
campaign; and by next week we shall, most 
likely, be enabled to change many doubts into 
certainties. 
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MISCELLANEA 
Mr. Moore and Capt. Medwin.—It is only in 
compliance with the anxious wish of Captain 
Medwin, that we consent to print this second 
Jetter. Here, however, the dispute must end. 
We have taken no part in it: indeed, we differ 
entirely from Captain Medwin. Our opinion of 
Moore’s ‘ Life’ is on record; and we sce no 
reason to alter it. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir,—On reading more attentively your ‘ Constant 
Reader’s’ defence of Mr. Moore, | find that I have | 


omitted to notice the charge against me for garbling 


—against me, of all people in the world, as if the charge | 


laid at my door has not always hitherto been of saying 
too much, rather than too little. 

This new accusation comes strangely enough from a 
friend of Mr. Moore, who, if he had ever opened a page 
of the ‘ Life of Byron,’ must have perceived that scarce 
an epistolary or other scrap contained in it, is there 
given in an ungarbled and unmutilated form. 

Lord Byron says, in one of his letters, that he had 
rather ‘‘ Moore edited him than any other person”; 
but does that gentleman really think, if Lord Byron 
had dreamed of the possibility that he would have been 
Deiphobised—have undergone the cruel operation he 
has in Mr. Moore’s hands—that he would have con- 
tinued to correspond with Mr. Moore; or that the Auto- 
biography burnt, (though it was first carefully copied 
by the particular injunctions of Lord Byron,) would 
have been presented to him at all? Can Mr. Moore 
fancy that Lord Byron, who was not only reckless of 
his own reputation—of what the world thought of him 
—but equally regardless of what he said of others;— 
that he, whose favourite dogma was, that ‘‘ Everybody 
hates everybody,”—who, through a spirit of mischief- 
making, wished to convert friends into foes, by his in- 
discreet revelations,—cared about the curtain being 
withdrawn, so as to give them and the public a peep 
behind the scenes? No: Byron delighted in the idea 
that, in his Memoirs, those letters, written expressly 


for publication after his death, would form a prominent | 


feature, make the world stare, and set everybody by 
the ears. 

When Mr. Moore accepted that precious present, (the 
Autobiography,) he virtually bound himself to its ap- 
es nor ought the influence of any person to 

ave induced him to suppress (in this, suppression was 
equivalent to destruction,) that sacred deposit. 

What figure would the ‘ Conversations’ of Johnson 
cut at the present day, had a man, whose mind was as 
scrupulous as Mr. Moore’s, been employed in perpe- 
trating an act, which I can hardly mention to ears 
polite—how emasculated would Boswell, by such hack- 
lng and maiming, have rendered them! 

_ Such app to the g lity of readers, to the un- 
initiated, this ‘ Life of Byron’ now ;—but what will it 
be some years hence ? 

By way of enlightening future generations upon 
points where our biographer seems to be determined 
they should remain in unhappy ignorance, 1 have 
reason to believe that a real Life of the Poet is in pre- 
paration, in which all the blanks will be conscientiously 
filled up—according to the suggestion of Lord Brougham, 





who lately gave it out as law, that when the dacune are | ° ° . on 
| in that county, writes as follows :—“ To speak of 


80 supplied, no injunction can be obtained, because the 
work would then be dibellows, and could not come under 
the protection of the court; and I can take upon myself 
to say, that the new and unknown editor will be happy 
to receive any extracts or letters, however highly sea- 
soned, which Messrs. Moore and Murray were too nice 
to serve up totheir own customers. (By the bye, Mr. 
Murray is not perhaps aware, that Lord Byron was in 
the habit of taking copies of all letters to him, espe- 
Gially after his positive refusal to continue the publica- 
tion of Don Juan.) Certain it is, that were Lord Byron 
torise again, he would be at a loss to recognize his style 
or sentiments in their olla podrida—would exclaim, 
in the words of Alfieri,‘ Io non son’ Jo.” Never surely 
could it have entered into his contemplation, that his 
friend Moore would have drawn a chaste pen through 
expressions “‘un peu trop fortes ;” but should such a 
thought have crossed his brain, he would have burst 
into one of his sardonic grins, and have drawled out the 
quotation applied by Southey to Colman, in some 
number of the Quarterly— 
Fall to your prayers, dear ‘Tom, 
: How ill, &c. 

It is a vain attempt to whitewash or conceal Lord 
Byron’s opinions of men and things in general; every 
coming day will let us more and more into the mys- 
teries of Eleusis. Mr. Moore reminds me of the painter 
who, in a portrait of Cardinal Wolsey, drew him in 
profile, that his blind eye might not be seen. 

But of what nature were the Confessions in this paw- 
paw Autobiography ?% 

It could not have been s0 highly objectionable in 
matter and manner; for it was read by Washington 
Irving, D. Kinnaird, Shelley, Sir G. Webster, and at 
least half a dozen more individuals I could name; and 
hence the presumption is, that the Letters themselves 
Were not so very very bad, as Mr. Moore’s innumerable 
**** lead the reader to sup 3 whose imagi 
18 now left to run riot to an indefinite extent, by know- 
ing that the writer was Byron, and that they were 
penned to the author of ‘ Little’s Poems.’ 


tion 





| graph of Goethe himself. 








| that light he is 








And yet I, poor I, am taxed with garbling The Jrish 
Avatar. 
« This is the unkindest cut of all.” 


Now, Sir, on referring to Mr. Murray’s last edition | 
of Lord Byron’s poems, I find one stanza in it, which | am | aps , 
| professional life (between fifty and sixty years 


in my text stands thus: 

Spread, spread for Vitellius the royal repast, 

‘Till the gluttonous despot be stuffed to the gorge ; 
And the roar of his drunkards proclaim him at last, 
The fourth of the fools and oppressors called George. 

I take my leave of the ‘ Constant Reader,’ by telling 
him that | have just discovered that his friend, the 
Biographer, by a strange lapsus plume, after the 
translated paper headed ‘ Goethe and Lyron,’ leaves it 





Trish Festivities —Mr. Crampton, in an inter- 
esting paper in the Dublin Medical Journal, ob- 
serves incidentally, “I have often heard Mr. 
Dease say, that at the commencement of his 


since), it was the duty of the senior apprentice 
to go to the hospital at an early hour on every 
Monday morning, and have all the persons who 
had suffered fractures of the skull during the fes- 
tivities of the preceding Sunday evening, scalped 


| and ready for trephine at the visiting hour.” 


more than doubtful whether it was addressed to Lord | 


Byron. That communication was made to me, in Ger- 
man, in 1825; and I possess the original in the auto- 
This, at least, must have 


found its way into Mr. Moore’s pages, from his having | 
consulted a certain Appendix, in order to strengthen a | 


diluted volume with one of the most spiritual things in 
mine,—a species of petty larceny in literature one 
might imagine so exercised a writer would have been 
deterred from, under an apprehension of the Lez 
talionis. T. Mrepwin. 


Commentary on Don Quixote.-—Don Diego Cle- 
mencin, formerly a distinguished member of the 
Cortes, and for many years perpetual Secretary 


to the Royal Spanish Academy of History, is | 


about to publish by subscription, a Commen- 
tary on Don Quixote. The first volume is, we 
hear, nearly ready, and will shortly be published 
at Madrid. The known reputation of the author, 
and the light he has thrown by some former 
works upon many doubtful points in the inter- 
esting history of Ferdinand and Isabella, give 


; usa reason to hope that these commentaries 


will not be unworthy of the immortal work of 
Cervantes. The continual allusion in Don 
Quixote to the habits, manners, customs, and 
occurrences of the times in which it was written, 
make such a commentary desirable even to well- 
informed Spaniards. 

The Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke.—This excellent 
man, whose literary labours have often been the 
subject of commendation in this paper, died 
suddenly on Sunday last. He was engaged to 
preach at Bayswater on that day, and was stop- 
ping at the house of a friend in the neighbour- 
hood, when he was seized with cholera and ex- 
pired in a few hours. 


Sir Walter Scott—James Hoge, ina pleasant | 
paper on the statistics of Selkirkshire, in the | ; 
| ues. 


new number of the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, having occasion to make mention of 
Sir Walter, as among the eminent persons born 


Sir Walter Scott asa literary man, would be the 
height of absurdity in a statistical writer. In 
known and duly appreciated 
world, wherever letters have 

Sut I shall say, that those 


over the whole 
found their way. 


the upper world, 


The Mandans believe their ancestors once 
lived in a large village under ground, near a 
subterranean lake: that by means of a vine 
tree, which extended its roots to their cheerless 
habitation, they got a glimpse of the light: that, 
informed by some adventurers, who had visited 
of the numerous buffalos 
pasturing in the plains, and of the trees loaded 


| with delicious fruit, the whole nation with 


one consent, began to ascend the roots of the 


| vine; but that, when about the half of them had 
| reached the surface, a corpulent woman climbing 


who know him only by the few hundreds of | 


volumes that he has published, know only the 
one half of the man, and that not the best half 
neither. As a friend, he is steady, candid, and 








up, broke the root by her weight: that the earth 
immediately closed, and concealed for ever from 
those below the cheering beams of the sun.— 
History of the Western World—Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia. 

Difference between Americans and Frenchmen. 
—An Englishman cannot travel a mile in a stage- 
coach in the United States, without being asked 
whether he has been on the Liverpool Railroad. 
In Europe, and in France particularly, it is, 
* Have youseen de Tunrell under de Thames?” 
It isthe usefulness in forwarding the prosperity 
of a country that suggests the American query ; 
whilst with the Frenchman the use is entirely 
out of the question; he thinks merely of the 
magnitude and the novelty of the undertaking, 
and never fails toremark that the engineer was 
a native of France.—American Paper, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


‘Days of | Thernom. | Barometer, ‘iia 
W.XMon. | Max. Min. Noon. 

Th. 23 70 29.64 
Fr. 24 73 29.90 
Sat. 25) 73 29.65 
Sun. 26 73 29.50 
Mon. 27; 64 29.45 
6S 25.86 
57 29.10 


Winds, Weather. 
; S.W. |; Clear. 
|S.E.toS.W. = Ditto. 
|W.to N.W. Rain, a.m. 
S.E.toS.W.) Shrs. p.m. 
; | Rain. 
Cloudy. 
Rain. 





ara 
29 


Ss. 
S.W.toNW 
N.W. 


Wed. 


Prevailing Clouds.— Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, 
Nimbus, Cumulus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 58°. 

Mornings for the greater part fair; Nights for the 
greater part rainy. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 2h. 52 mia. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion to Dover. The 
Engravings by G. W. Bonner. 

Just published.—Rouse’s Beauties and Antiquities 
of Sussex, 1/.—Horn’s Sermons, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Wil- 


| son’s Life of Houghton, 12mo. 3s.—Maitland’s Noah’s 


sincere, expressing his sentiments freely, whe- | 


ther favourable or the reverse. He is no man’s 
enemy, though he may be to his principles; 
and I believe that he never in his life tried to 
do an individual hurt. His impartiality as a 
judge is so well known, that no man, either rich 
or poor, ever attempts to move him from the 


right onward path. If he have a feeling of par- 


tiality in his whole disposition, it is for the | 


poachers and fishers, at least I know that they 


all think he has a fellow-feeling with them,— | 


that he has a little of the old outlaw blood in 
him, and, if he had been able, would have been 
a desperate poacher and black-fisher. Indeed, 
it has been reported that when he was young he 
sometimes ‘leistered a kipper, and made a shift 
to shoot a moorfowl i’ the drift.’ 

“ He was uncommonly well made. I never 
saw a limb, loins, and shoulders so framed for 
immoderate strength. And, as Tom Purdie 
observed, ‘ Faith, an he hadna’ been crippled 
he wad ha’e been an unlucky chap.’ ” 


Day, Svo. 8s.—Clarke’s Scripture Promises, 32mo. 
ls. 6@.—Life and Remains of A, White, 18mo. 6s.— 
Major’s Cabinet National Gallery of Pictures, by A. 
Cunningham,2s.6d.— Lardner’sUabinet Cyclopzdia,vol. 
31, 6s.—Swallow Barn, 4 vols. l2mo. 14.— Edgeworth’s 
Novels and Tales, Vol. 5, 5s.—Gallery of Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, No. 4, 10s. 6¢.—Journal of 
a Residence at Bagdad, by A. Groves, 5s.— Bridge on 
Sinfulness of Sin, 32mo. ls.— Examples of Family 
Scenes, Svo. 5s.—Johnson’s Shooter’s Companion, 9s.— 
Johnson's Sportsman’s Duty, 8vo. 1. Ils. 6d¢.—Cle- 
ment’s Observations on Surgery, Svo. 8s.—Rams- 
botham’s Midwifery, Part 2, $vo. 12s, —M*‘Farlane’s 
Surgical Reports, 8vo. 7s.— Procter on the Blood, 8vo. 
10s. —Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. 33, 4s. 6d.—Wa- 
verley Portraits, 7s. 6d.— Plain Sermons, by a Country 
Clergyman, Vol. 2, lzmo. 5s.—Rev. C. Girdlestone’s 


| ‘I'wenty Parochial Sermons, 2nd series, 12mo. 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Thanks to W. D., but the ‘ Orphan’s Home’ is much 
too long ; it shall, however, be left for him at our office. 

Thanks to P. R.—R. T. C. 

Next week, Living Artists, No. XVI., William 

Allan, A.R,A. 

The arrival of ‘ Lafayette’ compels us to defer our 
notice of the Life and Ponficate of Pius V.—the Life of 
Andrew Marvel—and other works. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, No. 


VI. for SEPTEMBER, 


Contents: 1. Parliamentary Candidates—2. Appeal to Germany 
—3. The Society for the Effusion of Useless Knowledge—4. 
Cooper’s New Novel—5. The Bank Charter—6. O’Donnoghue of 
the Glens—7. The English in China, by H. Martineau—s, Cha- 
racter of Lord Eldon—9, State and Prospects of Germany—10. 
The Howdie, an Autobiography—11. Financial Reform—12. Cheap 
Periodicals—13. Ireland, Tithes, and Mr, Staniey—14.The Suicide 
—15. Life and Writings of Kérner—i6. Toryoscopy—i7. The 
English Hunting Grounds—18. Tait’s Common-place Book—19, 
Monthly Register—20. The Reform Act and the Ministry. 


NOTICES OF No. V. 
Tait gains strength every month. His political articles are stili 
most energetic, searching, and excellent.—Leeds Mercury. 


In its political department, Tait’s Magazine is decidedly superior 
to any of its contemporaries.—Bolton Chroniele. 


Tait’s Magazine, ere it has reached its first half-year of circu- 
lation, pushes on to the summitof Periodical estimation.— Dublin 
‘omet. 


What has been long wanting in publications of this class, a 
spirit of truth, pervades the work.—Manchester Times. 


Tait’s Magazine is, as usual, full of admirable writing, based on 
political honesty and sterling good sense.—Windsor Express. 


We can hardly open this excellent periodical without finding 
something interesting, and much that is very valuable.—Aeene’s 
a 


Paddy Fooshane’s Fricassee is written with great humour and 
freshness.—Morning Herald. 


This talented miscellany abounds in spirit and eloquence, par- 
ticularly in those powerful strictures upon politics, for which it 
is so justly celebrated.—Cheltenham Journal, 


It is patriotic to the core, and burnishes out, on all sides, with 
liberality. It is THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, and is all for 
their cause.—Scotsman, 


Tait is now assuming that station among the periodicals of the 
day, which was occupied by the most flourishing of the Magazines 
four or five years ago.— Dublin Morning Register. 


The opening paper, on Parliamentary Candidates, is evidently 
the production of a highly philosophic mind.—Glasgow Brougham 


There are no periodicals that come near ‘Tait’s Magazine, for 
the keenness, vehemence, and cogency of its reasoning, in all 
matters relating to legislation.—Sunderland Herald. 


This Number contains twenty-six articles, most of the first order 
of composition.—Stamford Bee. 


We regret to see so much good talent thrown away on a very 
bad cause.— Dum/fries Journal—Ca Tory.) 


The article on Parliamentary Candidates is an admirable pro- 
duction, and should be generally circulated.—Truro West Bruton, 


Tait’s Magazine for August abounds in excellent articles.— 
Tipperary Free Press. 


The Number for the present month contains the usual variety 
of short, taleuted, and pithy articles. Some of the papers display 
a fund of satire of the most happy and cutting description.—Fife 
Herald, 

The present Number is the model of a Magazine, combining 
solid instruction in the shape of vivid commentaries on the most 
remarkable political topics of the time, with amusing fancy 
sketches, tales, &c.—Perth Advertiser. 


Tait’s Magazine is the undinching champion of that numerous 
body who have no interest in mal-administration of any sort.— 
Glasgow Trades’ Advocate. 


This periodical is every month becoming more and more what 
a Magazine ought to be.—Taunton Courier, 

The article on ‘ British Taxation and Expenditure’ is well 
worthy of attention.—Blackburn Gazette, 


The politics of Tait are popular and honest ; the lighter matter 
gracefully and humorously written. The story of the * Cold Feet’ 
is in Mr. Banim’s happiest style.—Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 


_ The political articles are sound and good, and yet so moderate 
in length, and so agreeably written, that the most cursory reader 
may peruse them with pleasure,—Shefield Independent, 


When, where, or how—by what means, money, or magic, Tait 
has procured so many able papers for one number, surpasses our 
comprehension. We have read every line of the present Number, 
and, though differing from him in politics, ‘ wide as the poles 
asunder,’ we are bound to say, that for straight-forward sterling 
honesty, for bold nervous articles, relieved by papers rich in 
humour and caustic irony, it can hardly be excelled.—Cummber- 
land Pacquet, 


Tait is great this month. His fifth Number is by far his best. 
Its effect is to impress the mind of the reader with a very high 
notion, indeed, of the diversified power, talent, and genius which 
are exhibited in the Magazine.—Caledonian Mercury. 


Tait, this month, has redeemed his pledges. The present Num- 
ber really contains some sterling ari » Which are all written 
with a spirit and enthusiasm that, if sustained, are calculated to 
secure to this Magazine an increasing circulation, and an ad- 
vancing popularity,.— Aberdeen Journal. 


This is an attractive Number, full of variety and pleasing anec- 
dote.— Devonport Chronicle. 


Each month appears to strengthen the claims of this spirited 
periodical to the honour of leading as an organ of liberal opinions. 
—Monmouthshire Merlin, 

Tait’s political articles bear the impress of a fearless and truth- 
telling spirit. One of these, entitled ‘ Parliamentary Candidates,’ 
should be read by every well-meaning elector in the kingdom. 
Should the same spirit, cleverness, and apropos, preside over the 
future Numbers of this Magazine, as distinguish the present and 

receding ones, there can be no doubt but that it will establish 
tself permanently io public favour.—Town, 


Published by William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Mershall 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin, * . . 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
HE METROPOLITAN, for SEPTEMBER 1, 


WILL CONTAIN 
THE EVIDENCE ON THE BANK CHARTER, 
With Remarks; and a variety of interesting Original Papers by 
Writers of the first literary eminence. Orders for The Metropo- 
litan may be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. Saunders and 
Otley, Conduit-street; or to the Bookselle Townor Country. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE. 
HE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE, 


for SEPTEMBER, published this day, contains a Memoir 
oft the late Rev. Adam Clarke, LL.D. with all Particulars, &c. 
relating to his lamented Death by Cholera. 

A Portrait, engraved by Thomson, from an original Painting in 
the possession of Mr, Henry Fisher, is also ready for delivery 
this day. Plain proofs, Is.; India proofs, 2s. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co, 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER,—Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents: Elizabeth Browarigge, a Tale (concluded)—Mundy’s 
Sports and Pastimes in the East—The Mountain-Dew Men. by 
the Eutrick Shepherd—Dissent in the Church in Wales: Condi- 
tion of the Weish Peasantry—Lord Byron's Juvenile Poems— 

Parties, No. ILI. By an Independent Pittite—Thoughts on 
the Sea— Contemporaries. From the Note-Book of a Retired 
Barrister ; luding Lord Manstield, Mr. Justice Willis, Mr. 
Justice Ashurst, Mr. Justice Buller, Sir James Wallace, Lee, 
Howarth, and ‘T, Cowper--The Renewal of the Bank Charter— 
The Victims of Susceptibility. By a Modern Pythagorean—Chal- 
mers on Political Economy (continued)—Babylon is Fallen— 
Literary Sketch of Allan Cunningham, Esq. (with a full-length 
Portrait)—Domestic Mannersof the British. By Colonel Hickory. 
Part IV. Letters Vil.and VIII,—Regina and her Corresponden 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-stree! augh and Innes, Edi 
burgh; M‘Phun, Glasgow ; Sowler, Manchester; Grapel, Liver- 
pool; and Grant and Bolton, Dublin. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST (published September 1), contains some in- 
teresting Original Letters of Robert Burns—Historical Researches 
on the Bank Charter and the Currency—Waltham Cross (with a 
Plate of the proposed Restoration)—Old Hungerford Market 
(with a Plate)—Historical View of Pestilential Diseases—Letters 
of the late Mr. Pinkerton—Books demanded under Copyright 
Act—Classical Literature: Review of Scholetield’s Eschylus, &c. 
—Review of several New Publications—Obituary, with Memoirs 
of the Duke of Reichstadt, Viscount Dillon, Lords Henniker, 
Rendlesham, and Amesbury; Sir James Macdonald, Sir James 
Hall, Sir I. Pellew, Gen, Hart, Sir Charles Bruce, Gen, Lamarque, 
Sir John Carr, Miss A. M. Porter, &c. &c. 
Published by John Harris, St. Paui’s Churchyard. Price 2s. 











This day is published, 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGIL MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CXCVIII. for SEPTEMBER, 

Content assages from the Diary of a late Physician. 
Chap. XU. The Thunderstruck. The Boxer—2, Tom Cringle’s 
Log. Chapter XII, Vomito Prieto—3. The Secret Lover. From 
the Persian of Janmi—4. Fragments from the History of Joha 
Bull. Chapter IIL, How John’s other Matters were managed. 
Chapter IV. How Madam Reform got into John’s House—s 
Spanish Revolution—6, Prospects of Britain under the New Ce 
stitution—7. Lives of Balboa and Pizarro—s. The Duke of Wel- 
lington on the Finances of the Country, Close of the Session— 
9. Noctes Ambrosianz, No. LXIIL, 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





This day is published, price 6s. No. XVIII, for SEPTEMBER, 
UARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRICUL- 


TURE, and of the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS 
of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND, 
I, 

Contents: 1. Notes made during a Visit to the United States 
and Canada. Py Mr. Fergusson, of Woodhill On Converting 
Clay Land into Permanent Pasture. By Mr. G, Sinclair, New 
Cross, Surrey—3. On Barn Management—4. On a probably proxi- 
mate Cause in the Fluctuation of the Prices of Grain—5. On 
Smearing Sheep, and the Prices of Wool, in the County of Sel- 
kirk. By Mr. Alexander Laidlaw, Bowerhope—6. Ou Drafting 
Sheep—7. Geology viewed in relation to Agriculture. Sect. IIL, 
By W. Macgillivray, A.M.—8. On the Cooking of Food for 
Horses, By Mr. William Dick, Veterinary Surgeon, Edinburgh 
—9 The Cape of Good Hope—10. 
tical Hints in Landscape Garden ‘ 

11. Miscellaneous Notices—12. Quarterly Agricultural Report— 
13. Tables of the Prices of Grain, Butcher Meat, and Wool ; of 
the Monthly Returns of Foreign Corn, and of the Revenue. 


Il. 

1. Statistics of Selkirkshire. By Mr. James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd—2. Essays on Foot Rot. 1. By Mr. William Hogg, 
Shepherd, Parish of Stobo, Peebleshire. Il. By Mr. William 
Laidiaw, Bowerhope, Selkirkshire. Il. By the Rev. Henry 3. 
Riddell, Drydean, near Seikirk—3. Description of a Machine for 
Raising Earthfast Stones, as applied in practice by W. Forbes 
Robertson, Esq. of Harlehead, Aberdeenshire. With a Plate— 
4. Description of a new Fly Bridge, invented by Mr. James 
Fraser, Millwright, Dowally, Perthshire, for the Tummel Ferry. 
With a Pilate. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London, 


TEMBER, contains, The late Session—The British Aristo- 
cracy—The Sorrows of Iguorance—The Prussian King, his Court 
and Kitchen—New Publications—Lines to my own Inkstand— 
Major Wyndham and the C Literary 2 gical Garder : 
State Trial—Notes on Americ wa i tates Bank 
—The Spectre—Gibraltar and its Advantages—-The Love Token, 
a Tale—The Portuguese Struggle—Rhyming Revel-ations, &c. 
making 30 Original Articles of Humour and Interest. 


2s. 6d. 
Sam, Monthly Magazine Office, 4, Wellington-street, 
Strand. 





[THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, for 
SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 6d., edited by W. J. FOX, con- 
tains—1. Prison Discipline—2. Publications of the Polish Literary 
Society—3. Goethe’s Works, Art. [V.—4. Rajah Rammohun Roy 
on the Government and Religion of India—s. On the Connexion 
between Poetry and Religion, Art. 11.—6. On the Intellectual In- 
fluences of Christianity—7. Mirabeau’s Letters on England— 
8. Notes on France—9. A Political and Social Anomaly—i0, The 
Summer Wind—11, Critical Notices of New Publications, 
London; Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row, 





TO THE CLERGY AND MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH oF 


ENGLAND. 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE 
No. VII. for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. contains— 


1, Eyam Church, Derbyshire—| 10, Reports of Religious and 
with an Engraving Benevolent Societies 
2, Memoir of the Rev. John} 11, Ecclesiastical Trials 
Kettlewell 12, Important Church Docy- 
3, Ou Church Architecture ments: Articles of Tuquiry 
4, Thoughts upon Sacred issued to every Incumbent 
Poetry —Briefs, and the King’s 
5, Clerical Church Reformers Letter for the National So- 
6, Notices of the Olden Time ciety—Protestant Episeo- 
7, Sacred Poetr pal Church of America, 
8, Correspondence: On the &c. &e. . 
Cottage Allotment System | 13, Ecclesiastical Intelligence: 
—Edinburgh Review and Ordinations, Preferments, 
Bowles’s Life of Ken—The Births, Deaths, Marriages 
Nation called Chaidees—| 14, University News 
Durham University— 15, Events of the Month in each 
Church Revenues Commis- County—and the usual va. 
sion, &c. riety of Miscellaneous In- 
9, Reviews of New Books and telligence 
Pamphlets 
John Turrill, 250, Regent-street, London; Parker, Oxford: 
Grant, Cambridge. . 








NEW PORTRAIT OF LORD BYRON, 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER 1, 
Edited by E. L. BULWER, Esq. Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene 
ram,’ &c. will contain, among other Papers by the most distin- 
guished Writers of the Day : 
1, The future Objects of the 
People 
2, Continuation of Lady Bles- 
ington’s Journal of Con- 
versations with Lord Byron | 8, The Bosphorus, a Sketch 
—accompanied bya whole-| 9, Oriental Smoking 
length portrait, after aj|10, Married for Money, a Tale 
sketch by Count D’Orsay | 11, Monthly Commentary : The 
3, The Home of Love, a Poem, Schoolmaster at fault—Rail 
y Mrs. Hemans—Lines to Roads—The advantage of 
the Blue Anemone, by the being condemned to be 
same Writer hanged—Who is sane'— 
4, A Psychological! Memoir of Legal Subtleties—Literary 
a Provincial Man of Genius, Exchange— Editorial Duel- 
* Jackson of Exeter.’ ling, &c. &e. 
5, English Song Writers. 12, The Lion’s Mouth. 
6, Of the three earliest Authors 
And the usual varieties in Art, Science, Criticism, Biography, 
Politics, Commerce, &c. Xe. 
Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 


in our Vernacular Litera. 


ture 
7, The Spirit of the Greek Dra- 
matic Poets 








ARMY AND NAVY. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 


AND 
NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER, contains, 

1, Camps of Exercise Sir Israel Petlew, K.C.B.— 
2, Threatened Expedition to and of the late Rear-Ad- 
the Scheld! miral James Oughton 

3, Dundas’s Assimilation of |13, Sir George Rooke 
Cavalry & Infantry Tactics |14, The Revolving Radder 
4, On the Occult Principle j15, The False Horizon 
5, Old English Archery | 16, Suggestion for a mode of 
6, The British Cavatry on the conveying to England the 
Peninsula, by an Officer of Egyptian Obelisk ,common- 
Dragoons (continued) ly called Cleopatra’s Needle 
7, Recollections of a Sea Life, |17, Patent Breech for Guns 
by a Midshipman of the )18, Key to the Campaign of 
last century (continued) =| 1813 
8, Sketches of ‘the War of the 19, Foreign Miscellany 
French in Spain inthe year |20, Correspondence from the 
1823. No. 4 principal Outports and Sta- 
9, Life and Adventures of the tions—Naval and Milita 
Black Joke, lately deceased | Library and Maseam—Fal 
at Sierra Leone Record of the Proceedings 
10, New African Expedition | iu the Case of Somervilie— 
11, Visit to the summit of Mount | General Orders and Cireu- 
etna, by Lieut. G. H. P.|} Jars—Distribution of the 
White, R.N. | entire Navy on the Ist of 
12, Memoir of the Services of September — Promotions, 
the late General the Earl Appointments, Obituary, 
of Donoughmore, G.C.B. &c. &C. 
—of the late Vice-Admiral 
Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 





In the press, in 3 vols. ag 

HE REFUGEE in AMERICA; a Novel. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 

Author of ‘ The Domestic Manvers of the Americans.’ 

Also, in post 8vo. a 
Our Village. By Miss Mitford. Fifth and 
Concluding Series. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


PETER NICHOLSON’S ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS, 
Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. bound, a second edition of a 
RACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 

for the Use of Schools and Private Students, “ 

3y P. NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. 

44+ In this edition the authors have made many material im- 
provements, not only in the Demonstrations of some of the most 
important Kules, but also in the L[ilustrations of the Axioms, and 
of the Principles upon which Simple Equations may be solv 
without transposition. Under the higher Order of Equations, 
which have been materially improved, is a New Rule for extract- 
ing the Cube Root. a , 

“From the perspicuity with which this work is written, and 
the copious and well-selected examples it contains, it may be re- 
garded as a valuable acquisition to scholastic literature. — 
Monthly Magazine. . 

“The examples are very numerous and well chosen. We cone 
sider that this Treatise deserves commendation for its ¢ ual 
and successive development of the difficulties of this subject."— 
Westminster Review. 

» ’ ee 

A Key to the above Work, containing the 
Solutions of more than 900 Problems; by means of which, and the 
Algebra, a person may acquire a knowledge of this valuable 
science without the assistance of a master. 12mo. price 85 bd. 

London; Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
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AJOR’S CABINET NATIONAL GAL- 

LERY of PICTURES, with Descriptions, &c. &c. by 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, No. 1, super royal svo. containing 

“ngravings, and three Descriptions, is published this day, 

Bi chus aud Ariadne,’ Titian ; * Christ in the Sepulchre,’ 

Guercino; ‘The Market Cart,’ Gainsborough. Engraved in the 
line manner by Worthington, Duncan, and H. Robinson, 

To be continued Monthly, ready for delivery with the Maga- 

zines, price only 2s. 6 6d., or India proofs, 5s. “To be had of all 

sook and Printsellers in the Kingdom, 





NEW WORKS preparing for immediate Publication, 
By RIC HARD = LEY, (late Colburn and Bentley,) 
ew Burlington-street, 
In 2 vols. on with a fine Portrait and Maps, 
IFE of SIR DAVID BAIRD, G.C.B. 
Including his € _— with the most celebrated 
Muuary Characters of the d 
i 
n 3 vols. post § 
ZORAB. THE HOST AGE, 
By the Author of ‘ Hajji Baba,’ 
Ill. 
vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
WILD SPORTS 5 OF THE WEST. 
By an Experienced Sportsman. 
IV. 
vols, post 8vo. 
GERALDIN E HAMILT ON; 
Or, SELF-GUIDANCE, A Tale. 
ve 
vols. post 8v 
THE EAST INDIAN SKETCH BOOK. 
a Lady. 
vi. 
2 small vols. 8 
THE st RIN G OF ‘PEAR LS. 
(From the Persian.) 
By the Author of * Darnley,’ &c. 
Vil. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE LIFE OF A SAILOR, 
By a Captain in the Royal Navy. 
Vill. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE SPANISH NOVELIST. 

A Series of Tales from the Earliest Period to the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century, translated from the Originals, with Critical 
aud Biographical Notices. 

By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
Editor of the Italian and German Novelists, 





MYLIUS’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, a _ Rage neatly bound in red, price 


SCHOOL DICT ION. ARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, constructed as a Series of Daily Les- 
sons, and preceded by by _ Guide to a English Tongue. 
3 Fr. M 


+4 The excellence of this favourite Sc hool Book is attested by 
the sale of upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Copies; 
and its value is farther proved by the numerous attempts made 
to imitate it without success since its first publication. 
_ _ Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, the following popular 
School Books : 

Mylius’s Junior Class Book; or, Reading 
Lessons for Every Day in the Year, in Prose and Verse. The 
7th edit. Ss. bound. 

Mylius’s First Book of Poetry, for the Use of 

Schools, intended as Re vading Lessons, for the younger Classes, 
with a beautiful Frontispiece engraved on steel, ‘The 9th edit, 
4s, bound, 

Mylius’s Poetical Class Book; or, Reading 
Lessons for Every Day in the Year, selected from the most po- 
pond English Poets, Ancient and Modern, arranged in Daily 

essons and Weekly Portions, The 6th edition, ornamented with 
a fine Portrait of Shakspeare, 5s. bound. 





JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, 
Lately published, in 6 vols. 18mo. price 15s. half-bound, a new 


= edition of z 
CIENTIFIC DIALOGUES; intended for 
the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People; in 
which the First Principles of Natural and Experimental Philoso- 
phy are fully explained; comprising Mechanics, Astronomy, 
lydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, Magnetism, Elec tricity, and 


Galvanism. 
the Rev. J. JOYCE, 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; and R. Hunter. 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A Companion to the Scientific Dialogues, 
(forming a seventh volume to that work ;) consisting of | Ques- 
~ for Examination. Price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Dialogues on Chemistry ; in 2 
$. at bound. 

3. Letters on Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy. 2nd edition, 17 Plates. Price 9s. boards. 

4. The Catechism of Nature; for the Use of 
Children, 12th edition, much improved. Price 1s. half-bound. 


vols. Price 





NEW HISTORY OF LONDON, 
Just published, Part IV. price 1s. (to be continued mofithly), of 


NE W HISTORY, DE SC RIPTION, and 
URVEY of the CI TES of LONDON and WEST- 
MINSTER and BOROUGH of SOU THW ARK, during a@ Period 
of nearly 2000 Years. 
pa By WILLIAM SMITH. 
We recommend this work to general attention, and wish it 
the success it so much merits.” —Uniied Kingdom. 
The most useful and complete work on the subject we have 
Met with.” —National Omnibus. 
a We heartily wish this work success,””—Metropolitan Mag. 
It will make a valuable addition to our domestic historical 
iterature.”"—Bell’s New Messenger 


ait ablished by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; and sold by 


Booksellers, 
*a* Please to order Suitn’s History of London, 





SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 

This day is published, (and to be continued Monthly,) Part II. 
royal 4to. price 3s.6d.; proofs on India paper, 6s. each, 
LLUSTRATIONS of the SURREY 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, pe from stone, with De- 
scriptive letter-press, by W. H. KEARNEY, 
A. Schloss, 103, St. Martin’ ae Charing-cross, 








ALLADIUM LIFE 


SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 


ASSURANCE 


Directors- 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart. F.R.S. Chairman, 
Colonel John Baillie, F.R.S % > puty Chairman, 


George Arbuthnot, Esq. . PF. Roseanti, Bart. M.P. 
Samuel Bosanguet, Be RS. [ame s Halford, 
John Barrow, Esq. F.R. Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 
Col, William Bodycott Davis | Peter Reierson, Esq. 
— Douglas, Esq. | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
. FR. Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
‘be wii amin Edmonstone, 


1.P. 
| William Young, Bart. 


Seah Esdaile, Esq. 


Audilors—Samuel Anderson 
Saomel Gre 
Physician—J mes “Bartlet! “M. dD. 
Resident Secrete -Walter Cosser, Esq. 
Actuary—Nicholas Grut, Esq. 


e — W. Bosanquet, Esq.— 


Tue Boarp or Directors hereby give notice, that, hereafter, 
all persons whose Lives are assured in this Office, may pass and 
repass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, 
by sea or land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 
feiting their Policies, 

The Assured participate in Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the 
estimated Profits, which will be added every Seventh Year, by way 
of Bonus, to Policies effected for the whole term of life, on lives 
not exc eeding the age of 50 when assured. Or the additions may 
be applied in reduction of future annual premiams, at the option 
of the assured, to be expressed in writing, when effecting the 
assurance, 

Every holder of a Policy of £1000. or upwards, for the whole 
term of life, may (after two aunual payments) attend and vote at 
all General Meetings. 


SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
£5000. which had been in force for seven complete years, to 
the 3ist December, 1831, viz. 





Additions to Sums 


Date of Policy. | Age when Assured. | Aeeured, 





3ist December, 182 £281 0 
ditto 5 338 19 
Ditto q 414 it 
Ditto "25 4244 15 
Ditto 3 433 15 
Ditto 3 447 10 
Ditto 77 18 
Ditto 5 512 10 
Ditto 5K 571 5 





Proportionate sums were also appropriated to} Policies which 
have subsisted for less than seven years, and will be payable in 
the event of death, after seven annual payments. 

The above additions, on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Persons assured, at any period before the next Valuation in 
1838, will also have sums appropriated to their Policies, in pro- 
portion to the Profits thea declared, 

Assurances for a limited number of payments only, may be 
eflected at this Office; the Policies participating in prolits, al- 
though the annual payments may have ceased. 


i EAVER HATS, at 21 Suittincs— 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE, 

Short Mole Fur Naps, in 100 different shapes, to suit contour. 
The universal patronage bestowed upon my Hats has cause ed a 
set of unprincipled pretenders to copy my advertisements 
doorway ; it is therefore necessary to caution the public 
such shameful infringements. ‘To prove my ability as a hat or 
T have been in the business eighteen years, during which period 
I have introduced many important improvements in the manufac- 
ture of Beaver Hats, and was the first person who ever intro- 
duced the well-known Light Beaver Hat, weighing four ounces, 
Since then, copyists have sprang up like mushrooms, This has 
not been confined to Loudon ; it has extended to India, Spain, 
and Portugal, where Hats have been sent with my name forged 
in them.—Please to observe my Address—John Perring, Cecil 
House, 85, Strand, corner of Cecil-street; the only house where 
my Hats can be purchased as follows: The very best Beaver Hats 
in London, 21s.; Second Qualities, 16s.; Best Livery Hats, I6s 
Best Silk Hats, 12s.; Shooting and Fishing Hats, 10s. 6d.; Sum- 
mer Caps, three ounces weight, 8s. 6d.; Travelling and Fancy 
Caps in every variety. 

Youths’ Hats and Caps, various. 


To LADIES and GENTLEMEN, riding, driving, promenading, 
Visiting close assemblies, or enjoying aquatic excursions, the 
following genuine article is indispensable for personal comfort 
aud attraction : 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR, for the Skin 
and Complexion, warranted innocent, yet powerfully effi- 
cacious in thoroughly exterminating Eruptions, Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Redness, and all Cutaneous Imperfections—producing 
a delic ate White Nec k, Hand, and Arm, and imparting Juvenile 
Pinon to the Complexion ; and atiords soothing relief in cases of 
Sun Burns, Stings of Insects, or any Inflammations. It immedi- 
ately allays the smarting irritability of the Skin—diffusing a 
pleasing Coolness truly comforts able and refreshing; affords 
soothing relief to Ladies nursing their Ofispring ; warranted 
ar rfectly innoxious to the most delicate Lady or Infant. 
Gentlemen after Shaving, and travelling in sun and dust, will 
find it allay the irritating and smarting pain, and render the 
skin smooth and pleasant. 


Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, duty included. 


*,* To prevent recy the Name and Address of the Pro- 
prie "OFS are ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP 
affixed over the nto of each bottle, 


A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Garden, 
Sold by them and most Perfumers and Medicine Venders, 








\ RITING PAPER.—Joun Liopirp, 143, 
STRAND, (The MIRROR OFFICE,) a few doors west 
of Somerset House, facing Catherine-street, solicits a trial of the 
Writing Papers, manutactured by the best Kentish and other 
Makers, sold by him at the following low prices, for cash: 
Per Quire of Per Ream of 
24 sheets, 20 pertect Qrs, 
Fine Bath Post 5 
Supertine ditto 
Ditto, ditto eo 
Ditto, ditto 
Best Thick Bath Post 
Ditto, ditto, gilt ee 
Fine Laid Post oe 7 lls. to 178. od. 
Best Blue Wove Thin Post a Od. 
Glazed Dratt Paper lod, 4s. Od. 
. Foolscap, from 9d. to 1s. 6d. per Quire, or 13s. 6d. to 26s. the 
Ream. 
Note Paper, 3d. per Quire, and upwards. Sealing Wax, 1s.6d, 
to 5s. the ib, 


All other articles in Stationery at equally low prices. 





A NEW LIGHT. 
ONES’S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 


e producing instant Light, without the aid of a bottle or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting out of repair in any 
climate. This is the most simple and best mode of producing 
Light ever invented. o bed-room, drawing-room, or counting- 
house should be without them; for "cigar-smokers they are un- 
equalled ; on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
still retain their fire, and emit, on being burnt, a fragrant per- 
fume ; are poor tly innocent and free from danger. 


JONES’S LUCIFERS, or CHLORATE MATCHES, 


This is a very simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
Light, simply by drawing the match through sond-paper, and will 
never impair by keeping. 6d. per box, May be ha all respect- 
able Chemists, Tobacconists, &c. throughout the kingdom. 


S. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 


for perfuming and disinfecting Dining, Drawing, and Bed-rooms; 
the most simple and elegant Pastile ever invented, for large 
parties or crowded apartments ; they will be found to emit the 
most fragrant perfume that can be imagined ; they burn with 
any kind of spirituous perfume, such as Eau de Cologne, Laven- 
der- water, &c. which may be varied at pleasure, The expense of 
burning is not one penny per hour. 


S. JONES’S AETNAS, 


for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes. 


BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 


for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
in nine minutes. 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 

ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, gipsy and water parties, 
from 10s. 6d. to 14 guineas, to cook from one to twenty dishes. 
Merchants and Captains will find it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201, STRAND.—N.B. The New Kitchen is kept 
going on ‘Tuesdays and Fridays, from one to three o’clock, 





RETRENCHMENT. 


HE Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general, 
are respectfully informed that the System of Contracts 
adopted by RODGERS, of 5, City-roap (a few doors from 
Finsbury-square), as anticipated, met with the most complete 
success, 
A Suitof Clothes made of the best Saxony cloth that can be 
produced, and of superior workmanship, for £4. 5s. at four suits 
per year, (the old ones returned,) is unique for economy in this 
age of retrenchment and competion, 

In fact, the advantages of this system for taste and economy 
in some measure subject the proprietor to suspicion, it being 
thought impossible to offer such superior advautages, and at the 
same time to embrace the mathematical system of cutting, which 
exhibits in such perfection the beauty and symmetry of the human 
figure. 

“Let it also be kept in mind, that if the most entire satisfaction 
is not given, the purchaser has the right given him of returning 
the goods complained of,—at once a proof that the supply of 
clothes of the very best quality and workmanship is the real object 
of the advertiser. 

Regimental and Naval Uniforms, Liveries, &c. on equally ad- 


Gentlemen, addressing a line per post to J. Rodgers, Tailor, 
, City-road, Finsbury-square, can waited upon with patterns, 
if the distance dues not exceed tive miles.—Terms, cash. 


G ENUINE MEDICINES 
Sold by Messrs. BUTLER, Chemists, Cheapside, corner 
of St. Paul’s, London, 
APPOINTED SOLE AGENTS FOR 
JAMES’S FEVER POWDER & ANALEPTIC PILLS, 
In the place of Messrs. Newbery and Sons, 





Inglish’s Scots Pills 

Issue Plaisters and Peas 
Juniper’s Essence Peppermint 
Macassar and Russia O 


American Soothing Syrup 
Braithwaite’s Black Drops 
Krunswick Corn Plaister 
Ching’s Worm Lozenges 
Coliin’s Cephalic Snutt Marshali’s Universal Cerate 
Congreve’s Elixir and Balm Moxon’s Magnesian Aperient 
Citrated Kali,for Saline Draughts| Oxley’s Essence Ginger 
Chemical Solution of Camphor | Perry’s Tooth-ache Essence 
,: ayenne and Quinine Lozenges} Power’s Ringworm Ointment 
Cooling Aperient Powders Ruspini’s Dentifrice, &c. 
Dixon’s Antibilious Pills Rymer’s Tincture and Pills 
Daiby’s Carminative Shepherd's Lozenges 
Essence of Cubebs and Senna | Solomon’s Balm of Gilead, &c, 
Fluid Extract of Sarsa ape Steer’s and Cajeput Opodeldoc 
Fluid E xtract of Bark Seidlitz and Le owders 
Freeman’s Bathing Spirits Soda and Ginger Bee ; ouiae 
Gowland’s Lotion” Salt Lemon and Scouring Drops 
Gregory’s Stomachic Powder Thompson’s Cheltenham Salts 
Hende rson’ 's Stomachie Elixir | Towers’ Essence and Pills 
Henry’s Magnesia and Vinegar] Turlington’s Balsam of Life 
Hooper’s Female Pills Vegetable Tooth Powder 
Huxham’s Tincture Bark Waagh’s Soluble Cayenne 
Indelible Marking Ink Wilson’s Tincture and Pills 


And every other Patent Medicine of repute. 


Merchants, Captains, and others, cannot be too careful in the 
purchase of the above Articles for Exportation, as spurious imita- 


t » generally in rommation., 
some Or iedicive Chests y Gtted for all climates, 
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Guts HOSPITAL. 
The Autumnal Course of Lectures wil! commence on Monday, 

October 1. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine—Dr. Bright and Dr. Addison. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Addison. 

Anatomy and Operations of Surgery—Mr. Bransvy Cooper. Mr. 
Bell will give the Lectures on the Tecuh. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery with Operations--Mr. Key and 
Mr. Morgan. 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Chiidren—Dr. Blundell, 

Physiology, or Laws of the Animal 2conomy—Dr. Blundell. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Bell. 

Chemistry—Mr. A. Aikin and Mr. Barry. 

Experimental Philosophy—Mr. Barry. 

Lectures and Demonstrations in Mortid Anatomy—Dr. Hodgkin. 

Clinical Lectures and Lustructions, 

Botany and Entomology—Mr. C. Johnson, 

Medical Jurisprudence—Mr. A. Taylor. 

Pupils will be permitted the use of the Library, 
and Botanic Garden, subject to Regulations. 

sag = of the Museum, with Observations and Notes by Dr. 

in, 
For rparticuiars ap ply to Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to the Hospital. 


ATIONAL GAL L ERY of PRACTICAL 


. atfording Tostrac pe and Amusement, Now7, 
i. Martin’s Church, West Strand. 


teading-Room, 





his E xhibition is available for wat wational purposes, as the 
Proprietors receive, on loun, for public inspection, Works of 
Practicai Science, free of any charge ; reserving ouly the exercise 
of their judgment, that the productions are suitable to the design 
of their Establishment. 
NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
emplified by aS TEAM GUN, discharging, with one fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowde r, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 

against a Target, in four seconds, every successive half hour 
during the day—elucidating the advantage of this description of 
— as an implement of war. 
his mode of generating Steam is also applicable to the eva- 
poration of fluids ; its effects are exhibited by open Boilers in ac- 
tion, and will be "found au essential improvement in the manu- 
facture of the following articles: Spirits, Beer, Sugar, Salt, lndigo, 
Soda, Soap, Pertumery, Confectionery ; together with many others 
depending ‘onebullition, with continuo irculation.t 

Steam-boat ‘Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
in common and by that of Perkins’ late invention for Sea 
and Inland Navigation. 

Holdsworth’s newly-invented Revolving Rudder. 

An Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant combustion of the 
hardest steel, eflected by its being brought in contact with a soft 
iron plate, revolving with an intense rapidity. 

Specimens of Perkins’ System of Printing with hardened Steel 
Plates and Rollers, of the transfer of Engravings on Steel 
from one Plate and Roller to others, without limit as to number, 

A Magnet, by Saxton, of extraordinary power, producing a 
spark capable of igniting gunpowder. 

Au improved Apparatus, by A. M. 
Rooms, or Buildings. 

cea ns’ unrivalled Collection of Antediluvian Fossil Org: 
Remains, highly interesting to the antiquarian ¢ ‘ 

An Aapercine., by Perkins, compressing, with a powe rof: 

rounds to the squar uch, aérifo 

Exhibited every day at 2 and 4 o'clock. 

A very ingeniously-constructed working Sectional Model of a 
Steam Engine. 

Models of Green’s new Framing of Ships, Perring’s Anchor, 
and Roberts’ improved Gun Car 

A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters. 

Holophon, a vewly-invented and peculiarly harmonious 
Musical Instrument of great power. A Lady of high profte ssional 
talent will perform on it from haif-past2 uutil ball-past 4 o’elock 
every day. With numerous other Models aud objects of interest 
and amusement, 

The Proprictors are in expectation of the immediate addition 
of several farther Works of Practical Science, 

Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. boards, 

. AW 5 > . . 

EW GIL BLAS; or, PEDRO of 
PENAFLOR, 
By H. D. INGLIS 
Author of *Spain in issu,’ &e. 
London : 3 Longaran, Rees, Orme, Brown, jreen, and Longman, 


Perkins, for Warming 


v aie, 


Nov 
IVERSEEGE’S WORKS, Part I. con- 
taining The Political Register—The ‘Inq niry—and Captain 
Macheath; be autifully engraved in Mezzotint: Shy Gilter, Quilley, 
and Ward. Prints, lus. Gd.; Proots, i. 1s.; separate Prints, 5s. 


each. 
London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, €, Pall Mall; and J.C. 
Grundy, Manchester, 





This day r RAL T ~ e Us. royal svo. the First Part of 
ORTRAITS of the PRINCIPAL 
FEMALE CHARAC TERS in the WAVERLEY NOVELS; 
containing Flora Mc. Ivor, A. Claton, R.A. ; Kose Bradwardine, 
C. R. Leslie, R.A.; Mary Avenel, H. B. Faulkner; and Mysie 
Happer, E. Preutis: with illustrative Letie F-press, A tew Tadia 
Proofs are ge on royal 4to. price Ss. 6d. ; and Twenty Proots 
before ters, price 7s. 6d. ‘To be comple te di in Six Parts. 
Cc ay sat th all, 186, Strand ; and Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
Pall Mall. 


This day is published, 5s. 
AMILY L iBL. ARY, No. XXXIV., being 
a IVEs of SCOT’ Se Atal THIES. 
No. XXXIII. of she FAMILY LIBRARY contains LETT a> s 
on NATU KAL MA Y dine ssed to sir WALTER SCOTT, 
Sir DAVID BRE Wet R. 
ohu Murray, Albemarle-street. 
pr. LARDNER’S CABINET CYC LOPEDIA, 
In mouthly volumes, smail svo. 6s. in cloth, 
Just published, forming Vol. 34 of the above 
TPAREATISE on CHEMISTRY, 
in 1 vol. 
Oct. 1, History of Spain and Portugal, Vol. IV. 
Nov. 1, History of Eng!and, by the late Sir 


J, Mackintosh, Vol. If. : 
1, Western World, Vol. II. 


Published Aug. 
—United States concluded. 
London: Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor, 


» fluids, liquids, or solide.” 





JUST PUBLISHED, PORTRAITS OF 


THE QUEEN OF 


THE BELGIANS 


AND 


THE 


THE COURT 


Edited by the HON. MRS. 


EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


T MAGAZINE, 


NORTON, 


Contains a highly-finished Portrait of the EMPRESS of RUSSIA, and an admirable Likeness of the QUEEN of the BELGIANS, 
(with Memoirs by Jotun Burke, Esq.;) and two other Engravings, trom Drawings by Mr, Parris, the distinguished Painter of + The 
Bridesmaid.’—Amony the Literary Contributors are Mrs. Vrollope, Author of * The Domestic Manners of the Americans’—Viscount 


Castlereagh— Mrs. Shelley, Author of * Frankeustein’—Jobn Taylor, 


“sq. Author of * Monsieur Tonsou’—The Lady Emmeline Stuart 


Wortley—G. H. Cauuter, Esq.—Mrs. Lee (iormerly Mrs. Bowdich)—Miss Lefanu—and a Member of Parliament’s Sketches and 
Characteristics of the present Lord Chancellor, Lord Plunket, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Stanley. 


Published by EDWARD BULL, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish- leet 


A POPULAR WEE KLY EN 


Super-Royal Octavo, with numerous Illustrations on 


Containing Sixteen closely-printed Pages of S 


NCYCLOP. DIA, 


Wood, by Mr. G. W. Bonner. 


PRICE 


TWOPENCE. 


ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER SER WILL BE PUBLISHED, No. I, 
OF THE 


BRITISH CYCLOPADIA 


OF 


COMMERCE, 
POLITICS, BIOGRAPHY, ann NATURAL HISTORY 


ARTS, 
GEOGRAPHY, 


SCIENCES, MANUFACTURES, 


LITERATURE, HISTORY, 


ON THE BASIS OF 
THE CELEBRATED GERMAN CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON, 


WITH SUCIE 


ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


AS WILL ADAPT IT TO THE TASTE AND WANTS OF THE 


BRITISH PUBLIC 
By CHARLES F. PARTINGTON, Ese. 


Profeasor of Mechanical Philosophy, Author of various Works on Natural and Experimental Philosophy, &c. &c. ; 
assisted by other Authors of celebrity in the various Branches of Science and Literature. 


HEADS OF ARRANGEMENT. 
Il. THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, which will include every subject connected with the Usefal and Fine Arts;—the Pure and 
Mixed Sciences, Medicine, Manufactnies, and Commerce. ‘this will form about two volumes, each containing upwards of 800 pages 
of clovely-printed letter-press, and Twelve well-executed Steel Eugravings, with from Two to Three Hundred Cuts, drawn and 


engraved by Mr. G. W. Bonner. 
Il, LITERATURE, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, LAW, 


and POLITICS; this division embraces a complete body of Universal 


History, Geography, aud Literature, and will also form about two volumes, illustrated with Maps and Wood Cuts, by the same Artist, 


lil, NATURAL HISTORY will form a complete History of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms; also illustrated with 


Wood Cuts and other Eugravings. 
IV. BIOGRAPHY. 


The fourth division will form a complete Biographical Dictionary of every person of any degree of celebrity, 


embellished with Portraits engraved on Steel, aud occasionally on Wood. 


« BIBLICAL CRITICISM and THEOLOGY. 


The whole to be published in WEEKLY NUMBERS, price TWOPENCE each: a a MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, containing 
two appropriate weil-executed Steel Plates, so as to be dove upin a MONTHLY PA 


London: Published by William Orr, 14, Paternoster-row ; 


R. and J, Chambers, North Hanover-street, Edinburgh ; W. Curry, jun. 


and Co. Dublin; and Baneks and Co. St. Anne’s-square, Manchester; of whom Prospectuses, &c. uray be had. 





is day is publishec 
LLUSTR ATIONS ot MODE RN SCULP- 
TURE, (No. 1.) ASeties of Engravings, with descriptive 
Prose and illustrative Poetry, designed to exhibit, in the bighest 
style of art and richest forms of embellishment, and i its entire 
range _ best specimens, the MODERN SCHOOL of SCULP- 
PURE at Home and Abroad; executed in all its various depart- 
ments ve the most DIsTINGUISHED Anrists, and 
Edited by T. K. HERVEY. 
Published for the Propricior, by Rete and Unwin, Cornhill; 
Charles Tilt, Ficet-street; and Moon, Boys, and Graves, Pall 





THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 
sth edition, with 110 Cats, p 


y 4s. 67. 3, or Ss. Gd. 
~ id, gilt ed ited at the Chiss ress, 
7s GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 

By Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of «The Mother's Book.’ 
The 4th edition, 
London: Printed for 1.1. and J. Vege, Cheapside ; 
Piccadilly ; and oe ery and Kerby, Oxti 
Vhere may be had, price ‘ 


Lady § Sandiordl s Stories from Rom un History. 


N. Hailes, 


MRs, CHILD’S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, price 2s. in boards, or 
2s. 6d. bound, with au allowance to the Nobility and Gentry 
~ who are desirous of distributing the Book among their poor 

tighbou 

TH F RUGAL HOUSEWIFI Kf; dedicated 

te those who are not ashamed of Economy. 
ty Mrs. CHILD 
Author of The Moiher’s He wk,’ * Git’ s Own Book,’ &e. 
Eeonomy is the poor man’s revenuc—extravagance the rich 
ma aun’, s ruin. 

Phe 9th edition, newly arranged by the Author. To which is 
now added, Hints to Persons of Moderate Fortune, &c. This 
little Work is reprinted and published at the suggestion of a 
highly-distinguished Member of the Socicty tor the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

London: Printed for T. T. and J, Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kerby, Ostord- street; K. Gritlin and 
Co. Glasgow ; ; and W. F, Wakeman, Dublin, 








This day is rary price 2s. 6d. 
THE SIXTH PART of FINDEN’S 
LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS to LORD BYRON'S 
LIFE and WORKS; containing 
1. Portrait of the Right Hon. Lady Byron (now first engraved), 
from au original Miniature. 
2. Malta ee ee J. M. W. Turner, R.A, 
+ Lachin-y- Gair™ ee e F. G. Robson, 
4. Cadiz - .- Lieut.-Col, Batty. 
5. The Maid of § aragoz 1 e F, Stone, 
few India Proofs, price 7s. 6d», and Plain Proofs, 5s., are 
taken; with these are given Proof Impressions of tit Froutx- 
piece and Viguette to the Sixth Volume of Lord Byron’s Life and 
Works. 
Jobu Murray, Albemarle-street; sold also by Charles Tilt, 
Fleet-street, 


SECOND EDITION, 
THE 


S NS) I A H, 


A POEM, 
By R. MONTGOMERY, 
John Teesill, 250, Keyeut-street, British Magazine Oifice. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d 
STRATIONS of POLIT’ rICAL ECO- 
NOMY, No. VIL.—COUSIN MAR ee L, a Tale. 
By HARRIET MARTINEA 
On the Ist October, No. LX., ceenain. 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row, 





London: J. Hormes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday atthe ATHEN AUM OFFICE, No.3 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country; 
G.G. Bennis, No.55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messts 
Pratrr & Barry, Brussels; Pexrars & BEssER, Hamburg; 
F. FLerscusr, Leipzig; Gray & Bowen, cco America.— 
Price 4d. ; or in Monthly Parts (in a wrappe F 

Advertisements and Communications for the L. ites (post paid) 

to be forwarded to the Ogice asubove. 
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